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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_— @———. 


‘¢ the papers of Wednesday the result of the last of the 

elections was announced, that of Orkney and 
The Liberal candidate was returned, this 
being another Independent Liberal gain. The final 
figures of the elections can now be stated. Of the 
615 Members who constitute the House, 344 are Unionists. 
This would give the Government a majority of 73 over 
all other Parties in the House; but, as a matter of fact, 
their majority is considerably larger. For example, 
the three Members who prefer to call themselves Indepen- 
dent Unionists are pretty sure to vote with the Govern- 
ment, and so are several of those who are marked down 
as National Liberals and Independents, If half of the 
doubtfuls support the Government, which is a reasonable 
estimate, the Government majority would be 79. We 
may expect, anyhow, that on test divisigns the Government 
will have a majority of close on 80. That is quite enough, 
and perhaps even more than enough, for a Government 
that is to do good work and, as all good Governments 
ought, to use due care in avoiding blunders and pitfalls, 


Shetland. 


There has, of course, been the usual outburst of attempts 
to show that, though the Government have gota majority, 
they reston insecure foundations, and that they must not be 
considered to have any mandate from the electors, and 
soon. It is interesting, however, that the chief exponent 
of this type of criticism happens to be the late Prime 
Minister, He is, as is perhaps natural, exceedingly 
dissatisfied with the outcome of the elections, On the 
very day when the last poll was published in the papers— 
Wednesday—Mr. Lloyd George contributed to his special 
organ in the Press, the Daily Chronicle, an article of 
many columns, in which he did his best to undermine the 
Government. 


Mr. Lloyd George begins his article by a significant 
attack upon the Government’s position, They cannot 





claim to speak with the national voice as they have 
not obtained the votes of a majority of the electors. 
“The most notable feature of the elections is,’”’ he says, 
“the return of a decisive majority of Members by a 
very definite minority of votes.’ Mr. Lloyd George 
goes on to declare that ‘‘ the present Parliament ought 
at once to devote its mind and direct its energies to 
the discovery of some method and machinery which 
will avert the danger which undoubtedly arises from 
the working of the present system.” 





With a good deal of this contention we are in agree- 
ment. It is because of this flaw in the representative 
system that we have always advocated the Referendum 
and have supported Proportional Representation. But 
Mr. Lloyd George has not, we believe, hitherto adopted 
these means of correcting the bad working of our 
electoral system. When shortly before the 1918 Dissolu- 
tion our whole electoral machinery was altered, Mr. 
Lloyd George—unless we are suffering from a lapse of 
memory—made no effort to add the Poll of the People 
and Proportional Representation to the reforms then in 
hand. While he had a large majority he was oblivious 
to ills which had impressed the minds of many other 
students of politics. We shall not, however, dwell on 
the suddenness of his conversion, but shall be content 
to regard him as having definitely come over to the side 
of Proportional Representation and the Poll of the People. 
Though he does not actually name the reforms, his 
arguments all point strongly in that direction. 


The rest of Mr. Lloyd George’s article is extremely 
characteristic. He tries in effect to show both the 
Conservatives and the Independent Liberals how foolish 
they were not to co-operate with him. His arguments 
here are, however, singularly unconvincing. He ignores 
the essential obstacle, namely, that both the old parties 
had so completely lost confidence in him and his methods 
as to make any further joint action with him impossible. 
Labour, again, entirely refused to trust him. These facts 
are of special importance in this matter, since so large a 
part of the article is taken up with the attempt to show 
that the election cannot be regarded as a vote of conti- 
dence by the nation in Mr. Bonar Law. 

We do not think that Mr. Lloyd George, in short, makes 
good his contention by his electoral analysis. But let 
that pass. What is absolutely certain is that the electors 
by an overwhelming majority passed a vote of want 
of confidence in Mr. Lloyd George—a fact on which he 
is not unnaturally silent. The only which can 
possibly be said to have been an expression of confidence 
in him were those given for National Liberal candidates. 
But even of these some were probably given for other 


votes 


reasons. 

Everyone who voted for the Unionists, for the Inde- 
pendent Liberals, and for the Labour Party were, for a 
variety of reasons, showing their want of confidence in 
Mr. Lloyd George. On this point there can be no doubt 
whatever. No one during the campaign expressed 
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confidence in him, but always want of confidence, except 
the small body of candidates pledged to follow him. No 
statistical special pleading is required to establish this 
fact. On the other hand, not only did every Unionist 
candidate express confidence in Mr. Bonar Law, but a 
considerable number of Liberal candidates also—though 
they, of course, put their own leaders first. That is 
why Mr. Lloyd George indulged in vehement attacks on 
Lord Grey of Fallodon. 


The Lausanne Conference is proceeding, but there is 
not much that can be usefully recorded about the pre- 
liminary discussions, except that Lord Curzon seems to 
be managing an affair, in which Mr. Bonar Law has most 
wisely given him a very free hand, with skill, firmness 
and urbanity. The happiest relations seem to have 
been established, not only with M. Poincaré, the French 
Prime Minister, but also with Signor Mussolini, the 
Italian Cromwell. The relations with the representative 
of Kemal’s Government seem also all that could be 
desired on the personal side. It is to be feared, however, 
that the Turkish delegate has come to the Conference 
with tied hands. The Turkish proposals are, in fact, 
more in the nature of an ultimatum than subjects for 
debate. 








At first sight it may seem possible to bring the Turk to 
realize that this way of conducting business is not prac- 
tical so long as the three Allies act together. Unfortu- 
nately, in dealing with the Angora Government it does not 
follow that it will be possible. The controllers of the New 
Turkey, like those of the Soviet, are first, last, and always 


dogmatists. They do not so much discuss as state their 
terms. We are not for yielding to those terms, but we 


do trust that our Government will insist that whatever 
line is chosen by the Allies Great Britain shall take no 
more than a third share of the burden, military and 
financial. Our interests in the matter are not in reality 
so great as those of France or Italy, unless, of course, 
we are prepared to die in the last ditch to defeat the 
wishes of the Arabs of Palestine. 





We are anxious not to suggest to the public that they 
should unfairly jog the arm of the Government in a 
matter so delicate. We must, however, remind the 
Government that before they decide on their policy 
they must expect to be asked certain questions. What is 
insistence on this or that point going to cost expressed 
in men and ships? When they have got their estimate 
—a real estimate and not an effort in military optimism 
—then they must inquire: ‘ Where is the money, and 
where are the men to come from?” Finally, they must 
consider how the prospective gain compares with the 
certain loss. We do not suggest that the burdened tax- 
payers should insist on more than this when our rulers 
are determining their Eastern policy. But we feel sure 
that Mr. Bonar Law would be the first man in the world 
to admit that the taxpayers have a clear right to ask 
as much as this. It is no claim to a veto, but only a 
demand for wise deliberation. 


The fall of the German Government last week was 
not a surprise. A serious attempt to settle the repara- 
tion problem meant a very close contact between the 
German Government and the business world. This 
was resented by the Socialists, and ultimately they made 
it impossible for Dr. Wirth to carry on. The new Chan- 
cellor, Dr. Cuno, was the successor of the late Herr 
Ballin as head of the Hamburg-Amerika line. For some 


days Dr. Cuno, at the instance of the President, tried 
to form a Government by angling in all the party waters 
and catching fish of all kinds, Unfortunately, the fish 





tra. 
could not agree as to how many of each sort ought to 
be in the basket. Then in despair Dr. Cuno formed 
a Government without particular reference to any of 
the parties. There are no Socialists in it. But as the 
members are all politicians nominated by Dr. Cuno, all 
the parties are dissatisfied. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs is Dr. Sthamer, who has hitherto been the 
Ambassador in London. 


On the morning of Friday, November 17th, the Sultan 
secretly fled from Constantinople. We have written 
elsewhere on the implications of his flight, but must here 
record the bare facts. As the special correspondent of 
the Times tells us, the Sultan’s followers had gradually 
been falling away from him, and though he is a man of 
courage, the signs that his life would be required of him 
by the Kemalists became too plain to be ignored. He 
therefore took the initiative and applied to General 
Harington for British protection. The necessary plans 
were made and at the appointed time the Sultan emerged 
from a side-door of his palace accompanied by his young 
son, his first chamberlain, his bandmaster, and two 
servants, 

The party were taken in shut motor ambulances 
to the quayside and then in Admiral Brock’s barge to 
the ‘ Malaya.” When the Sultan was safely on board 
he was greeted with a salute of bugles. He was careful 
to point out that he had not abdicated. The ‘ Malaya’ 
conveyed him to Malta. It is curious but also gratifying 
to notice how readily the Turk, in spite of all our tradi- 
tional differences, appeals to Great Britain when in dis- 
tress. He knows that we never refuse asylum, and although 
the Kemalists may protest against the carrying off of 
the Sultan, we imagine that really they are glad to be 
relieved of the responsibility of taking his life. 


The declaration of policy by Signor Mussolini, the 
new Fascist Prime Minister of Italy, on Thursday, 
November 16th, was a strange but memorable perform- 
ance. Enormous crowds assembled to see the new 
ruler of Italy, and when he was delivering his Crom- 
wellian homily to the Chamber he had the satisfaction 
of speaking his mind to no fewer than five ex-Prime 
Ministers. If the spirit of the speech was not quite 
that of Cromwell, the tone was. 


“What I am doing to-day,” he said, according to Reuter, “ is 
a formal act of courtesy towards you for which I do not ask grati- 
tude. For too many years Ministerial crises have been settled 
by political manoeuvres, but now the Italian nation has given 
itself a Ministry in spite of Parliament. I leave to the melancholy 
worshippers of Constftutionalism dissertations and complaints 
. . - I could have punished all those who decried Fascism. I 
could have closed Parliament. I could have! But for the time 
being I chose not to.” 





Signor Mussolini then went on to say that in foreign 
affairs the Treaties of Peace must be honoured as Italy 
was committed. Nevertheless, if absurdities were re- 
vealed it would be right to re-examine the situation. 
Italy had become powerful, and her motto now was 
‘** Nothing for Nothing.” She asked her Allies to search 
their consciences, which hitherto they had not done. 
The Entente must either be strengthened and become 
ahomogeneous block, with equal rights and equal duties, 
or else its death-knell must be sounded. He hoped for 
the first solution. As for Turkey, she should be treated 
reasonably, but the Allies must also say to her, ‘* Thus 
far and no farther.” The domestic policy for Italy 
was summed up in the words economy, work, discipline. 
Those three words make an excellent programme, 
and we sincerely congratulate Signor Mussolini on theif 
adoption. He must remember, however, that the first 
of the three, economy, is the master-word. 
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The appointment of Lord Crewe to succeed Lord 
Hardinge as British Ambassador in Paris was unexpected, 
pet in our opinion it is wise, provided that Lord Crewe’s 
health is equal to the labours of the office. The appoint- 
ment of one who is a Liberal in polities is a very clear proof 
of Mr. Bonar Law’s conviction that there ought to be 
and can be a complete continuity in foreign policy. 
Lord Rosebery and Lord Grey of Fallodon, of course, 
always preached that continuity, and Mr. Bonar Law 
has taken these eminent Liberals at their word. In old 
days a new Ambassador was appointed in Paris at 
every change of Government, even though the Ambassa- 
dors were regular members of the Diplomatic Service 
and therefore not politicians. The explanation, however, 
we suspect, was not so much that it was desired to mark 
a discontinuity in policy as that it was necessary to find 
a good post for a friend of Cabinet Ministers. The Paris 
Embassy was one of the plums to give away. After all, 
it was very convenient to be able to give to a friend a 
post so near England ! 


The Morning Post of Monday published from its Naval 
Correspondent some extraordinary figures about the 
operations of the American Shipping Board. One 
American newspaper says that the high cost of working 
the Board’s ships is due more to the various running 
costs than to wages. It is said that the vessels burn 
more fuel than foreign ships, apparently owing to the 
poor construction of the hulls and machinery, and also 
the less efficient manner in which the vessels are handled. 
Of the 1,648 ships belonging to the Board only 361 were 
in regular service at the end of July. An attempt is 
being made to sell as much surplus tonnage as possible, 
and some has been offered as low as five dollars per ton. 
One cannot wonder at the general dissatisfaction in 
America when it is remembered that the heavy burden 
involved in the possession of these ships is contem- 
poraneous with the new grinding tariff. 


A curious but characteristic provision imposed by the 
Shipping Board is that when repairs have been done to 
American vessels in foreign countries (except when the 
vessels were in distress) an ad valorem tax of 50 per cent. 
must be paid on the repairs on the ship’s return to 
America. The Board is losing about three million 
dollars a month. The correspondent points out, however, 
that to some extent this loss is deliberately incurred as 
an act of policy. The idea is to create a goodwill in the 
Mercantile Marine. Itishopedthat asthe goodwill becomes 
established private companies will take over the vessels. 
There does not seem to be much hope that the Board 
will ever be able to make them pay. For our part we 
have every sympathy with the desire of America to own 
a Merchant Navy. We cannot agree with the argument 
that it would operate to our injury. American ships 
could not move about the world without carrying British 
goods at whatever freights they could command— 
freights probably at which it would be well worth while 
for British traders to ship goods. 


We regret to chronicle the death of M. Marcel Proust, 
the novelist. We discussed at some length in our recent 
Literary Supplement some aspects of his work, and 
especially Du Cété de Chez Swann, the first part of his 
enormous chronicle, A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. 
M. Proust has lain on a sick bed for a great part of his 
life, and the leisure and the minute introspection of the 
invalid are to be found in the character of his work. One 
of the leaders of what has been called the “ stream of 
consciousness ”’ school of modern novelists, he perhaps 
brought a more searching intelligence to the service of 
this medium than have any of his contemporaries and 








followers. His novels—or perhaps it is more correct to 
say, his novel—have as wide an appreciation in England as 
in his own country. His death is doubly to be regretted, 
as many of his admirers were of opinion that his most 
recent work was not his best, while it was also generally 
felt that the conclusion of his great narrative might be 
of such a sort that this apparently inferior work would 
fall into place. An examination of his papers may, 
however, yet reveal the resolution of the discord. 





When we go to press on Thursday we cannot do more 
than record the fact that Parliament was opened by 
the King on that day. The King’s Speech does not 
call for special comment. Mr. Bonar Law wisely refused 
to dress a political shop-window at this moment. We 
may note here that Mr. Bonar Law showed firmness in 
his decision not to short-circuit the Ministers charged with 
the duty of dealing with unemployment. On Wednesday 
he refused to see a deputation on the subject. The 
threatened disturbance did not, however, take place. 
Unemployment, in the opinion of the Government, as in 
the opinion of all other sane people, is a matter of vital 
importance, but it will not be solved by noisy demon- 
strations or by gushing speeches from a Prime Minister. 


On November Ist the National Savings Commiitce 
announced that the sales of certificates had reached 
a total of £600,000,000. The first hundred million was 
reached on April 30th, 1917, fourteen months after 
the inauguration of the scheme. The last hundred 
million was sold in the shortest period, though this was 
largely accounted for by the haste of people to buy just 
before April Ist, when the price of the certificates was 
raised from 15s. 6d. to 16s. Having reconciled itself 
to the higher price, however, the public is now buying 
as freely as ever. The results are truly magnificent. 
We heartily congratulate the National Savings Committee. 
It has taught the British people the habit of thrift. The 
amount now invested in certificates almost equals the 
National Debt before the War. 





We publish to-day the first of a series of articles on 
the position in Ireland, to which we .wish to call the 
special attention of our readers. We have no desire to 
do anything which may interfere with the terrible task 
before the Free State Government or to embarrass them 
with hostile criticism. It is, however, absolutely 
essential that the British public should know the facts and 
understand the influences that are shaping opinion and 
directing events in Southern Ireland. Out of darkness 
nothing but weak counsels and evil decisions can come, 
If, unhappily, the Free State Government should in the 
end fail to restore order, and there should be a complete 
breakdown in Government, the British people will have 
to make up their minds about the next step. And for 
that purpose they must be informed of the facts. We 
shall give no clue to the identity of the writer for obvious 
reasons. No one need look for clues. We shall take 
the liberty, if necessary, of giving wrong ones. All 
we can say is that he is competent to observe, that 
he has first-rate opportunities for observation, and that 
he has an impartial mind. An accident enabled him 
to revisit Ireland after many months’ absence. In 
future articles he will deal with such matters as the 
Army, the position of the Roman Church, and the 
attitude of the Southern Irish people towards the new 
Constitution and its makers and exponents. 








Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 993; 
Thursday week, 99; a year ago. 88. 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


By EVELYN WRENCH. 








TEVUE results of the election, which have given Mr. 

Bonar Law a working majority, have been followed 
with the deepest interest across the Atlantic, and the new 
Government has had a very “ good Press.” American 
political writers believe that the Conservative régime 
will signify a period when “back to ‘normalcy ’’’—to 
borrow Mr. Harding’s famous phrase—will be the order 
of the day. The Washington correspondent of the Times 
informs us that “ not a few writers have been at pains 
to trace a resemblance”’ between the Prime Minister 
and the President. The curious analogy between the 
Unionist success at the polls and the Republican victory 
in the American Presidential election of 1920 has been 
much commented on. 


From the spectacular standpoint the election result which 
perhaps caused the greatest astonishment was the victory 
of Mr. Edwin Serymgeour over Mr. Winston Churchill 
in Dundee. The American public were much surprised 
that a Prohibitionist should have been able to head the 
poll in any British constituency, above all in an in- 
dustrial city. It is not only in the United States that 
Mr. Scrymgeour’s success will be noted with interest ; 
both in Canada and New Zealand the “ Dry ” vote is 
strong, and the policy of “no licence” is a live issue, 
Ilere is Mr. Serymgeour’s clection record :— 


1908 ee ee ee ee 655 votes 
1910 oe ee ee ee 1,512 votes 
1917 ee ee ee 2,036 votes 
1918 ee ae ee ee 10,423 votes 
1922 e ° ee ee 32,578 votes 


Surely a faith such as this, which persisted in its course 
after four successive defeats, deserved final victory. 


The question of the comparatively small sale of British 
periodicals in Canada in view of increasing American 
competition is one which forms the theme of many 
letters to the Press, both in the Dominion and in this 
country. <A correspondent in Quebee Province writes to 
the Spectator as follows : “ I wish you would take up the 
question of why I should have to pay tenpence for Punch 
and one and fivepence-halfpenny for British shilling 
magazines at the Ottawa bookstalls. It is all a question 
of the middlemen, but meanwhile the country is getting 
more and more Americanized. You can buy a good 
fat American magazine for twenty or twenty-five cents, 
while an English one costs thirty-five cents.” The fact 
that the Canadian reading public is well supplied with 
American literature, when it is of the right type, is all 
to the good, butitisat least equally important that Canada 
should receive plentiful supplies of the best magazines 
and weekly journals produced in the old country. 


The problems of distribution in a vast and sparsely 
populated country such as Canada are very great, and 
when we consider the cost of ocean and railway freight, 
it is difficult to see how the Canadian retailer could afford 
to sell British publications at a price to compete with 
their American rivals. There would appear to be only 
two methods of modifying the effects of the geographical 
propinquity of the United States. Either the 
British publishers must supply the Canadian market 
at a much lower rate than the home trade or 
they must concentrate their attention on getting 
direct annual subscriptions as the American publishers 
do. The Canadian magazine postal rates have un- 
doubtedly helped the dissemination of British literature in 
the Dominion, but, alas! very much remains to be done. 








lS: 
Oxford University debating team, which has just 
returned from New York, has participated in the first 
international debate ever held in the United States. 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, had the honour of 
making it possible for a debating team of the Oxford 
Union to yisit America and debate with some of the 
leading American colleges. The visit of the Oxford 
team to the United States was the direct outcome 
of the visit of the Bates College students to England 
last year. On that occasion the visiting team was 
defeated, the majority of the Oxford audience voting 
in favour of the home team. This year, however, the 
American team was victorious and thus the defeat of 
Bates College in England last year was wiped out. The 
subject of the debate was ‘“ Should the United States 
join the League of Nations at once ?” and the voting 
of the audience was 1,301 in favour of the Bates College 
team and 115 in favour of Oxford. In a letter to a 
British friend, Dr. Clifton D. Gray, the President of 
Bates College, writes: “ I wish it might be possible for 
other British Universities to follow the example of 
Oxford in sending over, from time to time, debating 
teams to meet similar teams from our own colleges in 
the discussion of topics in which Britain and America 
are mutually concerned.” The suggestion is an admir- 
able one. 





Mrs. Caroline Grosvenor, whé has done such splendid 
work in connexion with the migration of women to the 
Dominions, and especially to Canada, refers in last week's 
Spectator to a paragraph which appeared on this page 
advocating the sending of “ tens of thousands of British 
youths to our Dominions.” Mrs. Grosvenor is quite 
right to insist on the vital necessity of sending a corre- 
sponding number of girls, for whom, as she says, “ ade- 
quate and proper provision must be made.” The migra- 
tion of women on a large scale is, of course, beset with 
many difficulties, but it is important to provide home- 
makers for the rapidly developing territories of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. There are 
homes and husbands across the seas awaiting many 
spinsters of the old country if it were only possible to 
transplant them there. How to do it is the problem. 
Overseas, the monthly magazine of the Overseas League, 
has during the past two years contained much corre- 
spondence on the subject. If Mrs. Grosvenor can devise 
some scheme by which all the young women in Great 
Britain who quite naturally desire to be wives and 
mothers, and who by reason of our excess of female 
population are denied the privileges of parenthood, or 
again who cannot find work in England or would prefer 
in any case to be employed overseas, can settle in the 
Dominions, she will have done well. 


—_____._._.._.. 


All who desire that the British Empire Exhibition 
to be held at Wembley in 1924 should receive the whole- 
hearted support of the Dominions will be glad to learn 
that the Exhibition authorities have decided to give 
the representatives of the Dominions an active share 
in the administration. The High Commissioners of the 
Dominions in London have been invited to serve both 
on the Executive Council and on the Management Com- 
mittee. A sub-committee, consisting of three repre- 
sentatives of the Executive Council, two members 
nominated by the High Commissioners of the Dominions 
and one representing the Colonies and Protectorates, 
will be appointed to report upon the best method of 
assuring that the materials and supplies required for the 
service of the Exhibition shall be those produced within 
the Empire. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CALIPHATE. 


MHE deposition of the Sultan from his position as 
‘| Ruler of the Turkish Empire has been quickly 
followed by the withdrawal of his spiritual rights and 
functions. The excuse for this second hostile act was 
the virtual abdication of the Sultan by flight. When 
he took refuge on board a British ship of war and landed 
in Malta he was considered to have forfeited all right 
to the Caliphate. Technically, that is probably a sound 
plea, for the Caliph could hardly function as the guardian 
of Islam on foreign soil and under foreign control. At 
the same time, the late Sultan may well be excused 
for having fled his country after he had been informed 
that he was to be tried for his life. The chances of escape 
from a tribunal such as that likely to be provided at, 
or by, Angora were not such as to invite delay. 

It is not, however, our desire to go now into the 
merits or demerits of the abdication or of the proposed 
trial. The Sultan had opposed the Angora Government 
and regarded them as rebels. They, for their part, 
regarded him as a tyrant. Therefore, the victory of 
Kemal could only mean the dissolution of the old 
régime. What concerns us is the question—What should 
be our attitude towards this sudden and vast revolution 
in the Moslem world ? It is possible that we are about 
to see two Caliphs in the field as we once saw two Popes 
—the Pope at Rome and the Pope at Avignon. The first 
impulse of Englishmen will, no doubt, be to feel that 
the matter, whether they like this result or not, must 
affect the Empire, and that our Government must 
“take a line.”? The Government, it will be assumed, 
will be compelled to favour one side or the other. The 
King is the Sovereign of more Mohammedans than any 
other potentate in the world, and the British Government 
are, therefore, inevitably concerned with the spiritual 
head of the Moslem faith. We venture to say that such 
a feeling, though prima facie it sounds so reasonable, 
would be based on a misunderstanding of the facts. 
It is not the least necessary for us to concern ourselves 
with the problem of the two Caliphates, if two there 
are to be. Even if we take the highest view of the 
Caliph’s powers, he properly concerns himself only with 
spiritual matters. 

The unwisdom of interfering is well brought out by « 
statement made this week by the Aga Khan. It may 
be remembered that the Aga Khan is himself a spiritual 
prince, living under the protection of a non-Moslem 
Government, though if we were to adopt obvious 
European analogies we should have to call him a 
heretical spiritual prince. The advice that the Aga 
Khan tenders to those non-Moslems whom he legally 
and loyally describes as his ** fellow-subjects of the King ” 
is not to worry themselves about the Caliphate, and, 
above all, not to do anything to interfere, or to appear 
to interfere, with the religious concerns of the Moham- 
medan world. The problem of the Caliphate he, in 
effect, points out, is one difficult for those who are not 
of the faith to understand, and, what is more, it has 
varied at different times and in different ages. Sometimes 
the Caliphate has been very much what the Americans 
eall “a live proposition,” and at other times it has 
become of little importanee—hardly more, indeed, than 
a splendid title. The phrase Defender of the Faith, 
for that is the best description of the Caliphate, has, 
of recent years, become, for practical purposes, of not 
very much greater significance than the title Defender 
of the Faith granted to Henry VIII. and maintained 


by his successors, The House of Othman were proud 





of the right to call themselves the rightful successors 
of the Caliphate and strongly resented anyone else 
assuming such a description, but the institution was 
never really active at Constantinople. Therefore, as 
the Aga Khan rightly goes on to say, the only thing 
which we ought to do in the affair is to keep out of it 
and to let the Moslems manage their own business. 
That strikes us as very sound advice—in fact, just the 
kind of advice which was to be expected from so shrewd 
and so knowledgeable a person as the Aga Khan. 

And here it is worth noting that the Aga Khan himself 
is a working example of the folly of plunging into other 
people’s religious quarrels. The Aga Khan’s ancestors, 
more than a hundred years ago, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, were regarded as heretics, and werego fiercely 
persecuted by the orthodox Mohammedans that they were 
compelled to flee to India. There they very properly 
received the protection of the East India Company. 
By providing that protection, however, we were appar- 
ently doing something which would render us unpopular 
with Islam as a whole. Yet no harm came of our action 
because we did not really take sides. Those who argued 
that we ought to have supported the view taken by the 
orthodox Mohammedans made a great mistake, and 
showed how dangerous it is in such matters to argue on a 
Western analogy. Though presumably the Aga Khan 
must still seem heretical or semi-heretical to most 
Mohammedans, he has come to be regarded as the leader 
of Islam in India—the man in whom the majority of 
Mohammedans repose their confidence. That is a fact 
which shows how dangerous it is to try to unravel the 
web of mystery in the case of Oriental religions. 

All we need do is to make it clear that our protection 
of the late Sultan is due to our unvarying rule of giving 
shelter and protection to all fugitives who are accused only 
of political crimes, and who would not be amenable to our 
Courts of Justice for homicide or lesser crimes. We shall 
not, of course, allow the ex-Caliph, or true Caliph, as 
we suppose he will continue to call himself, to stir up any 
political disturbances in any Moslem country ruled by 
us, by our Allies, or by any Power with which we are at 
peace. In exchange for the protection and security we 
give him he must maintain a peaceful and correct attitude. 

But though we are entirely at one with the Aga Khan 
in holding that our best plan is to keep quiet and take no 
sides, we are not so foolishly optimistic as to think that 
this is the last word on the problem of the new Islam. All 
that has happened in the Mohammedan world since the 
War, and especially in the. last six months, gives cause 
for the gravest anxiety. The deposition of the old 
Caliph and the setting up of the new, not by some semi- 
religious movement, nor, again, by the invocation of the 
powers of the Sheik-ul-Islam to issue a Fetvah, but solely 
by a decree such as that put forth by the Angora Govern- 
The decree rests, not upon 


, 
nt 


ment, is an amazing event. 
the Koran, but upon the inalienable sovereign rig 
of the People (a people not exactly specified geographi- 
cally or religiously), and is, indeed, a portent in the East. 
It is a sign of unrest and revolution in one of the most 
ancient and most conservative and most religious of 
peoples, and it is bound to be a cause of further unrest. 
The Mohammedan is a fatalist In name, and te a great 
but, at the same time, he is intensely 
whetber he will 


extent in fact; 
conservative. It remains to 
take quietly this departure from the old ways. 

To cut a long story short, the real danger before us is 
not Angora and the young Turks, but the blind wave 
which is spreading over Islam and may lead to some 
untoward result. ‘It is inspired partly by the Assembly 
at Angora, partly by the Bolsheviks, partly by the 
Jewish of Palestine, and partly by hatred 


be seen 


invasion 
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of the Baikan, and especially the Greek Christians, and ina 
lesser degree of all the Christian Powers. If a spirit of 
political insurgency grows up, parallel with it may grow up 
a fierce religious movement which may soon find some- 
thing much more serious than a Caliph to give it a lead. 
Suppose a Mahdi, a Shower of the Way, a true revivalist 
of the faith, were to arise and summon all Islam to a 
Holy War? If such a thing were to occur (we do not 
say, of course, that it is certain or even likely to occur, 
but only that it is a possibility) the menace of Kemal 
would seem hardly more than child’s play. 





HIS MAJESTY’S OPPOSITION. 


Ww* afe well content that the Labour Party should 

form the regular Opposition in the House of 
Commons. Those who regard with misgiving the con- 
ferring of this honourable responsibility upon Labour, 
and who would upset the arrangement if they could 
ind a pretext, are surely the victims of confused thinking. 
We must expect a Labour Government to be in power 
some day. That day may be distant, but the triumph of 
Labour over all other parties sooner or later would seem 
to be a logical incident in the full working of democracy. 
In the British Dominions it is certainly so regarded, 
and in those countries a Labour Government is not 
exactly the bogy that it used to be. Such a Government 
may be inexperienced, reckless and ignorant, it is true, 
but bad deeds in politics come home to roost. Reaction, 
in a reputable sense, follows. 

Moreover, a Labour Cabinet invariably has a greater 
sense of responsibility than was possessed by its individual 
members when they were private persons. What gener- 
ally happens is that under the strong and necessary 
warnings of able permanent officials Labour Ministers 
shrink from extremes. After all they do not want to 
become unpopular; they do not want to involve their 
country in confusion or disaster and earn the personal 
discredit for it. They are cautious or even timid like 
other men—indeed, as a class they are more timid. To 
find the money for a grandiose policy, or to be laughed 
at in the event of failure, is a very different thing from 
making Jack Cade speeches up and down the country 
in a private capacity. But even if Labour does not 
attain oflice here for a long time to come the nation 
would be foolish if it were not glad of the opportunity 
of insuring itself against lack of experience in the leaders 
of Labour when the time does come. There could be 
no better training for Labour than to carry on the work 
of His Majesty’s Opposition. 

The very phrase, ** His Majesty’s Opposition,” implies 
the seriousness of the task. It has been attributed to 
John Cam Hobhouse, afterwards Lord Broughton, and 
it implies, what is the simple truth, that the business of 
opposing the Government is as important as the business 
of governing itself. It is opposition—that is to say, 
criticism—which keeps a Government alert, wholesome 
and sane. In the last Parliament Labour, which might 
have been recognized as His Majesty’s Opposition by 
virtue of numbers, failed rather miserably, The real 
leadership of the parties in opposition passed into other 
It was not only that Labour was insufliciently 
A greater mis- 


> 


hands. 
equipped by practice and knowledge. 
fortune was that Labour members did not take the 
trouble to attend. When particular subjects which 
interested them were being discussed they were there, 
otherwise they stayed away in order apparently to justify 
themselves in their constituencies by saying what they 


had done instead of actually doing it. 
We sincerely hope that the Labour leaders in the present 
Parliament will appreciate the fact that they cannot 








ET 
possibly earn so much power and esteem for themselves 
in the country by any other way as they can earn by a 
successful management of the business of the Opposition, 
It is not a task for them to be ashamed of, but very dis- 
tinetly one to be proud of. The House of Commons 
is not a place where they will touch pitch. There 
is no class-feeling there—except traces of it that haye 
been introduced in recent years by the Labour Party 
itself. It is a little republic. Every man is accepted 
on his merits. There is a real freemasonry ; and sincerity, 
however unusual its shape, never fails of a hearing, 
If the mass of new Labour members think it shame ve 
drink in the traditions of the Mother of Parliaments and 
to glory in customs which are rooted in the dim begin- 
nings of our history, they will merely postpone the day 
of their advent to power. We could wish them no better 
fate—because it is the sure road to success—than to 
become as absorbed in the traditions of Westminster, as 
much alive to its beauties, and as well versed in Parlia- 
mentary procedure (which is only a mechanism for 
ensuring fair discussion) as that veteran Labour leader, 
Mr. John Burns. 

Another matter with which the Opposition would do 
well to concern itself is foreign policy. Labour has 
greatly neglected this subject in the past, except when 
Labour itself seemed to be affected, or when there 
was an imminent danger of war, or when there was a 
question of making Russia safe for Bolshevism. Yet 
from the Labour Party’s point of view no subject would 
so well reward careful attention for the simple reason 
that we exist almost entirely by our foreign trade. That 
trade depends in its turn upon our relations with other 
countries and also, of course, with our own Dominions. 
Compared with the effects of a sound foreign policy upon 
our trade the benefits of domestic legislation are as 
nothing. Hitherto, however, the Labour Party has 
never acted as though it in the least recognized this 
obvious truth. All this work will require real application, 
real grit, a real determination not to be vanquished 
by boredom. 

Still another essential point is that the Labour Party, 
if it is really to be an effectual Opposition, must not be 
too proud to co-operate with others. Mr. Lloyd George, 
without any reason, so far as we can see, has lately been 
asking the question, “ Is Party to be placed before the 
Nation?” It is a question which the Labour Party 
could ask itself with good reason and with absolute 
relevance. Co-operation with others, we are well aware, 
will require a very strict discipline among the Labour 
members themselves and also a great deal of forbearance. 
The leaders will be taunted and reproached on the ground 
that they are becoming tame Impcrialists if they discuss 
foreign affairs quietly and reasonably, and that the) 
are watering down the pure gospel of the class war ii 
they call in the help of non-Labour groups. 

It seemed at first that Mr. Clynes was to lead ile 
Opposition, but on Tuesday it was decided, largely as a 
result of a movement among the Scottish Labour mcm- 
bers, that the leadership should be entrusted to Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. This, of course, was a maiter 
for the Labour members themselves to decide, and we 
shall not offer any particular criticisms. It may 
pointed out, however, that in the dethronement of Mr. 
Clynes there are signs of a cleavage in the Opposition 
which ought to be prevented by Labour itself from going 
too far. The representatives of the Independent Labour 
Party were powerful enough just to turn the scale on 
Tuesday. The regular Trade Union interests have been 
overborne for the time being. Of course, Mr. Clynes 
himself is a member of the Independent Labour Party, 
but on the whole we think it is fair to say that he was 


be 
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regarded as the depositary of the Trade Union 
conscience. 

We have seldom been able to find a subject upon which 
we could agree with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, but we 
recognize that he has had great experience, and it is 
perhaps not to be wondered at that the choice should 
have gone in favour of one of the intellectuals of the 
Labour movement. We cannot doubt that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald will lead with energy and skill. The diffi- 
culties which will beset him will be not chiefly of his 
own making. To be quite frank, political loyalty is less 
well understood in the Labour movement than among 
other political parties. We cannot help sympathizing 


with any man of sincerity, however much we may dis- | 


agree with him, who finds himself in the position which 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald now occupies. But we must 
not sympathize too much, for our sympathy would be 
the last thing to help Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. We can 
only hope that he will discharge his very important 
functions successfully, because in so doing he will be 
serving the nation first. 





THE GOVERNMENT’S ESSENTIAL TASK. 


HE essential task of the new Government is to deal 
with the financial situation. That means to 
deal with the problem of taxation—the problem which 
comprehends all other fiscal problems. National wealth 
is what we all desire, and national wealth is built up 
upon the multiplication of exchanges. But taxation, 
though of course necessary, is in itself the negation of 
exchanges. Instead of letting men exchange as they 
desire, the tax-gatherer compels them at the point of the 
bayonet, as it were, to use the instrument of exchange— 
their money—for another purpose and so diverts human 
energy into another and an unproductive channel. 
What is wrong with us just now is that we are taking 
so much out of the pockets of the taxpayer that we are 
perceptibly diminishing the nation’s stock-in-trade. To 
put it in more conventional language, we are injuring 
and preventing trade and commerce. But if we injure 
and prevent trade, we accomplish a double curse. We 
increase prices and we stimulate unemployment. By 
decreasing taxation we shall improve trade and so im- 
prove the demand for labour. In the words of our 
ancestors, we should be setting more men and women 
on work and thus increasing production. But that 
would tend to lower the prices of the things produced, 
though not the price of labour. 
3ut how is it possible to lower taxation when there are 
so many things upon which public expenditure is abso- 
lutely necessary ? There, of course, is the crux of the 
problem. You may ruin the State by a hasty reduction 
of expenditure. For example, if you repudiated the 


National Debt, you would find a short cut to destruction. | 


Again, if you rendered the country absolutely defenceless, 
or did not pay your Police, you would incur disaster. 





| Committee or Commission ? 


got—though the analogy is, we admit, by no means 
complete—something that corresponds to the total 
income of the individual householder. They know at 
any rate what they have got to spend. To put it in 
another way, they are rationed in expenditure. The next 
step is to apportion the spending of this money in such 
a way as first to pay the interest on the nation’s debt— 
that is an absolute obligation—and next to maintain 
the safety of the nation and sustain the fabric of a civilized 
State. 

We suggest as our primary practical proposal that the 
Government should at once name a small Committee, some- 
thing analogous to the Geddes Committee, whose business 
it would be to ascertain, without loss of time, within, say, 
two months, the maximum taxation which it was safe to 
take out of the pockets of the people. We further suggest 
that the proper man to preside over such an inquiry, if 
he would serve, would be Mr. McKenna. He has the 
confidence of the commercial and financial world in a 
very high degree. He has been Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and is an experienced Cabinet Minister, having 
been, as First Lord of the Admiralty, the head of one of 
the great spending Departments. He therefore enjoys 
the confidence of the governing and political classes and 
can talk their language and understand their views as 
fully as he does those of the City. His colleagues, who 
should in no case number more than four, and in our 
opinion not more than two, should be men of wide 
experience and not afraid of responsibility or apt to be 
frightened by the ery that this or that item of expenditure 
is “absolutely necessary to our salvation.” Almost 
every form of expenditure looks like that to nations and 
men till it is cut off. Then it becomes like the Duke’s 
three stillroom maids. 

We shall perhaps be asked, ‘“‘ Why appoint a new 
Why could not the Govern- 
We admit 

urge the 


ment ascertain the facts for themselves ? ”’ 

the abstract strength of this plea; but we 
appointment of an independent Commission because it 
would strengthen the hands of the Government in the 
tussle that is to come. For though every man wants 
thrift in the abstract, he usually wants waste, or, at any 
rate, lavishness in the concrete. The Government must 
be able to say, “‘An independent body of the ablest 
business men in the country have said that we shall go 
to ruin if we raise more than this fixed sum a year, and 
this the country expects us to stand by. Therefore, it is 
no good to tell us that this or that sum must be spent. 
We have to tell you that it cannot be spent.”” We fully 
realize that the Government, having got their ration, 
must contrive the distribution of the tixed sum entirely 
by themselves, and not upon the advice of any outside 
body. Expenditure, as is so often said, depends upon 
policy, and only the Government can decide the policy 
the necessary compromises between their 


and make 


| policy and the apportionment of the nation’s spendable 


We agree, but we must never forget that it is also quite | 
| part of what we may call the framework of national 


possible to bring ruin and disaster by persisting in over- 
taxation. Here, in truth, as in all political matters, you 
have got to contrive a balance of evil and of good. This 
balance it is the special duty of the present Government 
to discover. 


We suggest to them that the first thing | 


necessary is to estimate on broad lines what is the greatest | 


amount of taxation which can be raised from the country 


without killing the goose that lays the golden egg. 
When such a sum is fixed, let them use it as their | 
fisco! datum-line. 

Having determined what they can spend without | 
destroying the object for which all Governments exist 


namely, the preservation of the community, they have! mission is appointed, we stneerel) 


income. 
In saying ali this we have not examined the hundredth 


retrenchment. Given that the Government cannot 


raise more than nine hundred millions a year by taxation 


without destroying industry, there remains the very 
important question of the best and fairest way of ra 


that sum. When we raise any sum of money, great or 
small, we must take care not to interfere with that 
accumulation of capital which is essential to any improve- 
ment in the condition of labour. Here we think that 
a Commission to inguir the incidence of our pres: 
taxes and to make suggestions for a more equit: 
method weuld be of very at value. If such Con 
eerely trust that it will not 
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be led away by the fallacy that things, and not indi- 
viduals, pay taxes, and also that it will realize the great 
importance of simplifying direct taxation. We believe 
it will be found that the Income Tax, with all its faults, is 
the best system of raising revenue, provided that it is 
not a higgledy-piggledy of obscure or even contradictory 
statutes, but a simple form of demand. The Income 
Tax must, of course, be graded, and, though no doubt 
this makes for complication, must also be differentiated 
as regards earned and unearned income. There ought, 
however, to be no such arbitrary differences as those to be 
found between Income Tax, Super Tax, and Corporation 
Tax, no triennial averages, and, finally, no guessing at 
incomes, or, at least, as little as possible. We do not 
mean by this that we can do without the money now 
raised by Super Tax, one of the clumsiest forms of 
graduation ever devised, but merely that it should be 
merged in Income Tax. Even though the individual 
has to pay the same amount of money, he will be greatly 
benefited by having a single and simplified tax. As 
it is, he is now forced to spend an appreciable part of 
his exiguous residual income in hiring experts to help 
him to avoid paying more than can be justly required 
of him. 

Each man or woman in the country should make an 
actual return of the whole income received from all 
sources in the past year, and on that basis should pay on 
a graduated scale. The Income Tax on dividends should, 
of course, as now, be stopped at the source, but a receipt 
for the tax thus deducted should be taken in part payment 
of the total sum required. The Corporation Tax, a 
futile fiseal anomaly that is both unjust and injurious, 
should be abolished, and the loss of revenue made good 
by an increase in the single Income Tax which we desire. 
Taxes under an alias are not really easier to pay. If 
one is paying twelve shillings in the pound out of income, 
it is better to have it made plain. 

Though the Income Tax must always be our main tax, 
we quite realize that, owing to the weakness of human 
nature, we must maintain a good many other taxes. 
And here we may say that, considering that we are 
obliged to have a Customs and Excise Revenue, we are 
quite prepared to admit that it might be a convenience 
to put a small Customs Duty of, say, 5 per cent. ad valorem 
upon everything that came into this country, whether 
it was a manufactured article or a piece of raw material, 
for there is, of course, no absolute or real distinction 
between them. 

We shall have on another occasion to return to the 
matter of taxes, old and new, and also to the question 
of the National Debt. On this last and most important 
subject we desire, however, to say one word now. Admit- 
ting, of course, that absolute faith must be kept with the 
nation’s ereditors, we are not in favour of any feverish 
attempt to pay off the National Debt. That, from the 
national point of view, may easily end in taking money 
out of one pocket and putting it into another, and losing 
a great deal of small change in the process. We would 
much rather for the present leave the redemption of the 
National Debt alone, except, of course, in cases where we 
have promised to make sinking funds. Otherwise we 
should be ill-advised to practise this form of deflation. 
The National Debt is an evil; but it is an evil which is 
not diminished, but greatly increased, by hasty repayment. 
The evil, from the financial point of view, was in the 
expenditure. Further, we must not forget that, while 
we are raising Income Tax and Super Tax at their present 
rates, and also Death Duties, the dead weight of the new 
Debt is not as great as it looks on paper. 


But, though we dislike the idea of burdening the 
mation at this moment, when it is still weak and 











convalescent, by too great an effort to pay off the Debt, we 
are very strongly in favour of not going to sleep over 
the Debt. We want to use the best brains in the country 
in handling it. We still maintain that the first thing 
to do is to put the National Debt—of course, without 
any breach of faith with the creditors—on a basis, not 
of perpetual annuities, but of terminable annuities for 
ninety-nine years. That will not help us much at the 
moment ; but in sixty years’ time—and we shall not 
pay off the Debt in sixty years, even if we go at the task 
in a fury—the advantage of having bestirred ourselves 
now will be found to be enormous. Further, we would 
let the Government trade in terminable annuities on the 
lines on which they have so successfully traded in Sayings 
Certificates. We believe that the result would be most 
helpful. But this is a matter for the future rather 
than the present. 





IRELAND REVISITED. 
I.—First Impressions. 

\ TILEN the mail-boat left Holyhead the waters of the 

harbour were sparkling under the rays of a glorious 
sun. When it neared the coast of Ireland the aspect of 
the sky had changed, and we seemed to be running into 
the teeth of a violent storm. Dense masses of cloud, 
black and angry against the western sky, hung motionless 
over the Wicklow mountains, the beautiful headland of 
Howth was wrapped in impenetrable gloom, through 
which the Baily light gleamed fitfully, while low on the 
horizon over Dublin the setting sun drew a blood-red bar. 
The scene was ominously symbolic, as though Nature had 
displayed a gigantic and wonderfully beautiful sky-sign 
to warn those who should venture into that lovely land 
of what they would find there. 

Yet, at first sight, little enough scems changed as the 
result of all the storm and stress of the last six years. 
Kingstown is now officially known as Dun Laoghaire (pro- 
nounced Dunleary), but for the rest nothing is altered. 
One is rattled up to Dublin in the same ramshackle train, 
disgorged at the same depressing terminus, and carried to 
one’s hotel in the same broken-down four-wheeled cab 
decorated with a thick coating of yesterday’s mud. Nor, 
so far as the superficial aspect of the city and its life is 
concerned, does a longer experience do much to modify 
this first impression of sameness. People go about their 
business or their pleasures as usual; the tram service is 
regular; Grafton Street is thronged at the fashionable 
shopping hours ; race meetings still draw crowds; and 
golfers still golf, undeterred by the fact that they have 
occasionally had to use the bunkers as cover from the 
bullets of irresponsible patriots. Nor is the outward 
aspect of the city of Dublin much altered. Here and 
there are blackened ruins—notably the Custom House 
and the Four Courts, pitiful relics of what were once gems 
of eighteenth-century Classical architecture. But the 
heart and centre of the city are untouched, and in College 
Green the only sign of change is that the famous statue of 
William of Orange has been degraded to the uses of a bill- 
posting station. 

A walk through the city, however, reveals further 
signs of a revolution accomplished and of another revo- 
lution still in progress. There is a pillar-box at the end 
of Dawson Street which deserves the attention of students 
of affairs—it is, of course, typical of many. One of the 


first administrative acts of the Provisional Government 
was to reform the postal service by covering “* 
cruel red” with a decent coating of the national green. 
Pillar-boxes and postal vans were accordingly repainted ; 
the Royal monogram was coated over, and the initials 
S.K. (Saorstat Eireann) substituted, 


England’s 


Characteristically, 
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—— 
however, this job has not been thoroughly done. The 
curious may still observe here and there a red letter-box, 
or a Royal mail van, blazing with scarlet and the ensigns 
of the Crown, trundling undisturbed through the strects. 
But the Dawson Street pillar-box has a peculiar interest ; 
for over the green and gold of the Free State some 
enthusiast has painted in staring white letters the legend, 
“Up the Republic!” and no one has taken the trouble 
to remove it. The pillar-box thus stands as a perfect 
symbol of the present political situation in Ireland. 
Similar staring sgraffiti decorate many of the walls of 
public buildings in Dublin, though most of them can only 
be studied as palimpsests, the Government having, 
generally speaking, taken the trouble to have them 
painted over—often very inefficiently. They are the 
nocturnal work of the Republican women, ” 
recently discouraged by means of a fire-hose. One alone 
deserves particular mention, as characteristic of the 
peculiarly macabre quality of Irish Republican wit. On 
the walls of Glasnevin cemetery was written, “‘ Move up 
one, and make room for Dick!” Dick is General Richard 
Mulcahy, commander-in-chief of the ‘*‘ National Army.” 
In Ireland it is not safe to despise such playful threats, 
and among the first impressions which I gained on 
landing was that of the intensely aggressive activity of 
the Republicans, as revealed in the headlines of the first 
Irish newspaper I bought. The mere repetition of these 
headlines, culled from the front page of the Evening 
Telegraph, a Sinn Fein paper supporting the Free State, 
will probably come as a revelation to English readers, 
whose newspapers seem to have entered on a conspiracy 
of silence as to happenings in Ireland, and who are there- 
fore the more likely to be deceived by the boasts of the 


* wild 








Coalition leaders about the ‘‘ peace”? they have made | 


with, if not in, Ireland. Here, then, is the record for a 
single day: ‘‘ Daring Raids on Dublin Post Offices ‘sai 
“Railway Lines Cut”; “ Another wild night at Dun- 
dalk’; ** Ardee’s Ordeal—Night Attack on the Barracks 
—Bombs and Mines—Terrorising Experience of Resi- 
lents”’; ‘* Sallins Fight—One National Soldier Killed ”’ ; 
“ Signal Cabin Raid—Attackers driven off by Troops ”’ ; 
“ Youthful Raiders—Lads armed with Revolvers hold up 
Shop”; ** Troops fired at—Incidents in Drumcondra and 
Dorset Street’; ‘‘ City Raids”; ‘ Attack on General 
Muleahy’s Residence—One man shot”; “Shots in 
Thurles District’; ‘* Troops frustrate Attack on Cork.” 
rhe Dublin papers during the next few days added richly 
to this record ; but, since we are here concerned with first 
impressions, the above may suflice. 

There were signs enough in the Dublin streets from 
time to time that the superficially peaceful aspect of the 
city was largely illusion. 
‘National’ soldiers with the rifles ready for action, 
followed by an armoured car, charging up Dawson Street, 
was reminiscent of the days before the Truce. They 
halted before a highly respectable motor garage, posted 


sentries, and disappeared inside, doubtless in search of 


Republican wickedness, The wise do not allow their 


curiosity to tempt them to linger watching ; 


The vision of two lorries full of 





for on these | 


occasions bombs and bullets are apt to fly round, and it | 


is usually the innocent bystander who is hit. 
restless military activity, indeed, became more insistent 
as time went on. Soldiers patrol the streets after dark 
with cries of ** Hold them up!” and, when you have 
obediently held them up, search your person for arms, 
Safe at home after these excitements you fall asleep, 
night after night, to the sound of more or less distant 
bomb explosions and rifle fire. The visitor, lodged in an 
hotel or club in the centre of the city, is safe enough, But 
ho private house, especially in the suburbs, is exempt 


‘f ce 
Signs of a 


from the possibility, and even the probability, of raids 
by bands of armed men, who appear suddenly at dead of 
night, demand admittance in the name of one or otaer of 
the contending factions and, under pretext of searching 
for arms, strip their victims of all their valuables. And, 
as will be further explained on a later occasion, the terror 
is added to by the fact that no one can be sure that these 
outrages are not, on occasion, the work of those who are 
officially the guardians of the law. 

I use the word “ terror ” advisedly ; for it soon became 
clear to me that Dublin is living under a reign of terror. 
One can gather evidence of what is happening from trust- 
worthy witnesses ; not one of them would dare to allow 
his name to be used publicly as a guarantee of good faith. 
Men instinctively lower their voices when they talk 
polities, and often they are reluctant to express any 
opinion at all. I asked a working man, an ex-soldier, what 
the people he comes in contact with think of it all. ** Sure, 
sir,”’ he said, “ they’re afraid to say what they think.” I 
talked with a high dignitary of the Protestant Church. 
He deplored the ignorance and the apathy in England 
about Ireland, but said he could do nothing in the matter. 
To write anonymously, he said, was useless, and “ no one 
who intends to go on living in Ireland could tell the truth 
above his own signature.” 

So much for a first impression of Dublin; and Dublin 
is the seat of Government: the Metropolitan Police, the 
Royal crown glittering over the badge on their helmets, are 
still there, presumably to maintain law and order; the 
Dublin Guards form the finest and most trustworthy sec- 
tion of the National Army; and, behind the scenes in 
Pheenix Park, ten thousand British troops still represent, 
in a spirit of complete detachment, the majesty of the 
Empire. In Dublin, then, in spite of all alarums and 
excursions, there still lingers a certain sense of security, 
though with limits that will presently be described. 
Elsewhere, in wide districts of the South and West, all 
sense of security has vanished, and the only law that 
prevails is that of the gun. 

AN OBSERVER. 


continued.) 
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LONDON BIRD SANCTUARIES. 
HE Report of the Committee which was appointed 
by Lord Crawford to establish bird sanc- 
Royal Parks is encouraging 
point of view. The birds are already responding, though 
the growth of proper shelter and natural food in th 
sanctuaries must take some years to develop properly. 
And the work is being carried out with a regard, first, 
for the amenities of the parks; secondly, for the rights 
of the public ; and thirdly, for the interests of the tax- 
payer. All this is admirable. 
The suggestion that sanctuaries sl formed 
came from that learned ornithologist, Mr. Harold Russell, 


T 


tuaries in the 


last vear 


from every 


€ 


ould be 


in August, 1921. Lord Crawford immediately acted 
upon it, and appointed as Chairman of his Committce 
Sir Lionel Earle, who can always be relied upon to temper 
enthusiasm with economy. The Report points out, 
however, that it 1s not quite correct to say—there ls 
probably an allusion here to a comment mad t] 
Spectator a year ago—that money will actually be sa 

by the sanctuaries. Birds which are looking for a suitab 
hesting place, of course, avoid like th bur Laces 
where there are gardeners eternally fussing, cl Ww 
and tidying-up. We thought, therefore, that to remove 
la certain acreage from the care of the gardeners t 
mean a saving. But we ar »w instructed that against 
a certain obvious saving we must set t! ul expendl- 
ture in providing and planting suitable shrubs and the 
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recurrent cost of cutting the plantations so that they 
shall not become too dense. At all events, the Committee 
do not recommend that there should be any special 
expenditure. 

No land has been withdrawn from the use of the 
public, nor have places which were flower-gardens been 
improperly chosen for transformation into bird-cover. 
But we shall best explain what has been done, and what 
it is proposed to do, if we take the parks in order. In 
Hyde Park there is a large bank of about an acre sur- 
rounding the frame ground, and it is pointed out that 
if the grass and existing shrubs were allowed to grow 
and certain suitable shrubs were added the bank would 
make an admirable sanctuary. May an adapted 
version of * I Know a Bank ” become a hymn of gratitude 
for users of Hyde Park! The Committee also recommend 
that the enclosure near the powder magazine should be 
allowed to grow wild. The idea of converting the island 
in the Serpentine was abandoned as the expense would 
have been appreciable. In Kensington Gardens, on the 
east side of the Long Water, there is an area not open to 
the public which would make an excellent sanctuary if 
the grass were allowed to grow and suitable shrubs were 
planted. It is suggested that the appearance of the 
ground would be improved by mowing the grass for a 
few feet close to the path. This is a good illustration 
of the care and discretion with which the Committee 
have thought out their schemes. They know that they 
must provide against the criticism that some part of 
Kensington _Gardens has been allowed to become 
unkempt. A wilderness where the eye is not prepared 
for it by the surraundings is, it must be admitted, a very 
different thing from a wilderness in its proper sequence of 
scenic events. The wisdom of the Committee seems to 
us to have been suflicient for the purpose. The true 
gardener knows that a well-mown border round a piece 
of rough grass not merely enhances the value of the 
rough, but draws attention to the fact that the roughness 
is not an act of carelessness but part of a scheme. The 
Committee also recommend that a similar enclosure on 
the west side of the Long Water should become a 
sanctuary, 

In St. James’s Park, of course, Duck Island has always 
been a sanctuary, although it has been chiefly used as a 
breeding-place by waterfowl. The proposal is that tl.» 
island should be made suitable for other birds as well. 
There are also to be sanctuaries in Buckingham Palace 
Gardens. The King, when he heard of the sanctuary 
scheme, characteristically decided that Buckingham 
Palace Gardens should make their proper contribution 
to the bird life of London. Regent’s Park is the most 
difficult park of all to deal with, as almost every part of 
it comes under the public foot. The only possible sites 
are the islands in the lake. The Committee advise that 
osiers should be planted on these islands, as nightingales 
and sedge warblers like osiers which have been cut down 
and left stubbly. The Committee were much impressed 
by the possibilities of the wilderness in Greenwich Park, 
and they recommend that two sanctuaries should be 
made. Apparently deer are to be reintroduced into 
the wilderness, and this necessitates the re-erection of 
railings to prevent the deer from damaging newly planted 
shrubs. Old railings can be used, so the expense will be 
confined to planting suitable shrubs. 

Richmond Park is naturally the best of all the parks 
for birds, though a rare bird seen there cannot give the 
observer quite the same thrill which it would give him 
in, say, St. James’s Park or Hyde Park. The Committce 
found that the Isabella Plantation had been overrun by 
rhododendrons. They advised that the rhododendrons 
should be cleared in the middle of the plantation so as 





to allow the brambles to reassert themselves, and alsg 
that broad glades should be cut. 

The plantation contains a pool which had become almost 
invisible owing to the growth of the rhododendrons. It 
was recommended that the banks of this pool should 
be cleared, thus making an ideal place for birds. It 
was not necessary to grub up the rhodedendrons, as if 
the plants are cut near the root, and cut again in a few 
years, they gradually die. Much has already been done 
in Richmond Park, and the rhododendrons have been cut 
not only in the Isabella Plantation but in the other 
plantations. The sanctuary which was established in 
Richmond Park in 1913 was found also to have become 
much too thick. The Committee suggested that much 
of the wood cut ought to be allowed to lie about in order 
to form thickets for nesting. The old raft on the Penn 
Ponds has been repaired, and there is now good reason 
to hope that the great crested grebe will build on the 
raft as it used to do. Other rafts will be provided. It 
is delightful to know that, if the advice of the Committee 
is carried out, every bird seen upon the Penn Ponds in 
future will be a wild bird. As regards nesting-boxes, 
the Committee are quite conscious of their value, but they 
have refrained from going to the expense of buying any. 
They have, however, been given several boxes, and 
would no doubt be glad to receive more. Some have 
been put in Richmond Park and some in Kensington 
Gardens. Small quantities of hair and wool are also 
being placed in the sanctuaries to encourage birds to nest. 
This is an excellent plan. Many Londoners do not know 
how many shy or rare birds visit the parks without 
staying to nest. If good shelter, good food and good 
nesting material are found in combination, the temptation 
to a bird to stay may be overwhelming. And if the birds 
only knew how safe they would be in London and what 
an admired life they would lead ! 

Another subject with which the Committee deal is 
that of the natural enemies to bird life in the parks. 
The chief of these enemies are cats and grey squirrels. 
Some years ago the Office of Works made some tests in 
order to discover a cat-proof fence. No such fence could 
be found. The cats climbed every fence submitted. 
““ That’s that,” we fear. Nor can we be more optimistic 
about the grey squirrels. The squirrels are prolific and 
adventurous. The present writer not long ago saw one 
run across Maida Vale from one garden to another. It 
did not, it is true, actually dodge the motor-buses, for 
there happened to be an unusual interval in the traffic, 
but the crossing was none the less a splendid proof of 
the daring errantry of the grey squirrel. The Committee 
appreciate the fact that the public in Hyde Park or 
Kensington Gardens might deliberately prefer a squirrel 
in the hand to a bird in the bush, and therefore they do 
not propose to do more there than keep the squirrels 
down. They suggest, however, that in Richmond Park 
the squirrels should be as far as possible exterminated. 

Mr. Harold Russell has provided a list of birds which 
nested in Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens in 1922. 
Among them were the lesser whitethroat, the willow wren, 
the spotted flycatcher, the carrion crow, the tawny owl, 
and the pheasant. Among those that did not nest but 
were seen were the widgeon, the woodcock, the cuckoo, 
the snipe, the sandpiper and the great crested grebe. 
A similar list provided by Mr. Rudge Harding for Ricli« 
mond Park shows that among the nesters were the 
nuthatch, the red-backed shrike, the greater spotted 
woodpecker, the lesser spotted woodpecker, the green 
woodpecker, the nightjar and the sparrowhawk. In all 
probability nightingales, barn owls, long-eared owls and 
tawny owls still nest in Richmond Park, as they were 
observed to do a few years ago, 
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HUNTING. 
N OW that the Prince of Wales and his brothers 


have become prominent in their affection for 
fox-hunting, the prospects of sport with the packs they 
follow cannot fail to be of general interest. The Prince 
of Wales, after considerable experience of various packs, 
has settled down in the Duke of Beaufort’s country, 
and would have hunted regularly had it not been for his 
unfortunate accident; alas! one of many owing to the 
olished macadam roads. He will not be bothered by 
that dreadful menace wire, as in the Duke’s country it 
has all been removed; would that it were so in other 
first-class hunts, both provincial and shire. 

The country covers some 760 Square miles in Gloucester, 
Somerset and Wilts. Every sort of fence occurs; there 
is a big proportion of grass, some light riding plough 
and a good deal of woodland. 

Malmesbury and Chippenham are perhaps the best 
centres. Lord Worcester hunts himself a bitch pack 
and a mixed one four days a week, and Newman, the 
professional huntsman, carries the horn two days. 
Cubbing started on August 22nd, and forty-three and 
a-half brace of foxes were killed up to November Ist. 
Hedge-cutting competitions will be organized in various 
districts, and the hunt offers £250 in prizes. 

Prince Henry is staying with Colonel E. W. Stanyforth 
at Kirk Hammerton Hall, midway between York and 
Knaresborough; Captain Ronald Stanyforth is his 
equerry. Prince Henry has been out several times both 
with the York and Aimsty and also the Bramham Moor, 
the Master of the latter being Lord Lascelles. Cubbing 
in both countries has been restricted owing to the late 
harvest, and still a good many coverts have not been 
hunted. The York and Ainsty is an awkwardly shaped 
country, but contains much natural hunting area. That 
in the Ainsty of York is as little affected by the advance 
of time as any in England, there being few new railways 
and roads and little addition to population. They have 
the best and most popular of Masters in Captain H. 
Whitworth and a really good huntsman in Cumpstone. 
The Bramham Moor for generations has been in the 
hands of the Lane-Fox family, but came back this season 
to the Harewoods, who had it about one hundred 
years ago. They have some fine galloping grass; the 
triangle contained between the points Harrogate, 
Wetherby and Otley is not to be beaten in the classic 
shires. Lord Lascelles turns out regularly, but when 
his many public duties prevent him he hands over to 
Mr. Edward Lascelles, his brother, who is keenness 
itself. They have had this season since the opening 
day more than one capital hunt, but scent has never 
been of the killing order. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a eae 
A COMMISSION ON TAXATION. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I see by a letter from Mr. Howling in your issue of 
November 18th that the National Chamber of Trade have 
already suggested a Commission on Taxation, so by all means 
let them have the credit. So far as I can gather, however, from 
Mr. Howling’s letter their main object seems to be to obtain 
a more equitable distribution of taxation. My main sugges- 
tion, which you, Sir, and Sir Bernard Mallet were good enough 
to support, was that a Commission should be appointed solely 
to inquire into the economic effect of the various forms of 
taxation, so that the country might know which of the taxes 
were most injurious to its permanent welfare, and might, 
if necessary, readjust existing taxation or possibly find a less 
injurious system. I trust, therefore, that this is the object 





which the National Chamber of Trade have in view, for I fear 
that it will not serve any useful purpose to discuss the equities 
of taxation in a country where the money ofa helpless minorit y 
is taken at will by the electorate for their own purposes. 
If a Commission should be appointed, it seems to me essential 
that the chairman should be not only a man whose opinion 
could not be lightly disregarded, but one also who was 
acquainted with both national and commercial finance, and 
that his colleagues should be few in number and authorities 
on the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., Iiersert C. Ginss. 
22 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 





THE ELUSIVE IMAGE. ; 

{To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Your reviewer, who is (shall we confess to our public?) 
new to the trade of Shakespearean reviewing and unable to 
write D.Litt. or even B.Litt. after his name, now under- 
stands why the average literary article is so non-committal 
and cautious. It is not so much that the writer has an eye 
on the circulation of the journal he is working for; the 
trouble really is that he is terrified of saying anything worth 
saying for fear of the avalanche of correspondence (passed to 
him for necessary action and return, please) that his wandering 
steps may dislodge. Well, Sir, this time I must go through 
with it; but in future Sir Sidney Lee shall be my shepherd 
in the narrow and beaten path: ‘“ Lord, shall a lamb of 
Israel’s sheepfold stray ?” 

Your reviewer wishes to record a strong objection against 
the modern habit of making history, which is by ancient 
tradition a living muse, into a dead science, demanding 
certificates and passports for every statement and every 
assumption that a lively writer puts forward. To deal first 
with the most pleasing letter ‘‘To the Editor of the 
Spectator” of four that demand an answer :— 


Sitr,—In your article in the Spectator of November 4th, on “ The 
Elusive Image,” the writer mentions a copy of Shakespeare belonging 
to an Elizabethan Spanish Ambassador which, according to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, was copiously annotated by its possessor, and was 
unfortunately destroyed some forty or fifty years ago in a Spanish 
library. Does this statement refer to the copy of the Shakespeare 
First Folio belonging to the famous Spanish Ambassador to James I., 
Count Gondomar, which is mentioned by Sir Sidney Lee in his 
article on the First Folio in a Valladolid Library, which appeared 
in the Times in June, 1922, and which, according to Sir Sidney, 
was given about 1873 by Gondomar’s then representative to 
the Royal Library at Madrid ? It would be very interesting to 
know this for certain, as, under present circumstances in Spain, 
it would be easy, beyond all doubt, for a competent critic to get 
permission to study the Gondomar folio, and it is difficult to believe 
that such a work can have been wantonly destroyed when in the 
possession of such a library as the Spanish Royal Library at any 
time since it was presented to it. Can any of your Spanish readers 
answer this question ?—Yours faithfully, Hi. Reave. 

Much Dewchurch, Hereford. 


Come forward you Spanish readers at once! It was Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s story not mine, and I liked it so much 
that I slipped it into my article with gratitude; but I can 
remember no more than what I retailed. If the book is 
still surviving it is quite likely to decide definitely whether 
or not Miss Winstanley’s view of Shakespeare’s political 
activities is one of the most remarkable literary discoverics 
of our times or a most circumstantial mare’s nest. 

Next writes Doctor Patterson :— 

Srr,—In an article entitled “ The Elusive Image,” which appears 
in your issue of November 4th, 1922, two books are reviewed, 
Mr. Hookham’s Will o’ the Wisp; or, the Elusive Shakespeare, 
and Mr. Mathew’s An Image of Shakespeare. I venture to differ 
from most of the opinions expressed in this article by your reviewer, 
but I would not presume to draw attention to the article if it were 
quite free from inaccuracies. ‘There are, however, two careless 
misstatements of fact :— ; 

(1) ‘Jonson, Marston, and Chapman nearly lost their heads by 
slighting reference in it (Hastward Ho!) to the King’s nationality.” 
The exact words of Drummond of Hawthornden are: “The 
report was that they should then [have] had their ears cut and noses.”’ 

(2) “Sir Sidney Lee, as is well known, takes the Mr. W. H. to 
whom the Sonnets were addressed as the Earl of Southampton, 
with the initials reversed and the ‘ Mr.’ to mislead still further.” 
As a matter of fact, Sir Sidney Lee, while he identifies the youth 
to whom many of the Sonnets are addressed with the Earl of 
Southampton, makes out a strong case that “ Mr. W. Hi.” is one 
William Hall, an assistant to the pirate Thorpe, or, in Gilbert's 
words, ‘‘a promising young robber, the licutenant of his band.” 
—Yours faithfully, R. F. Parrerson, D.Litt. 

10 Dunure Street, Maryhill, Glasgow, Nov. 5th, 1922. 

I am generously ready to concede Doctor Patterson his three 


noses and six ears in the sacred name of exact scholarship, 
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But isn’t it true that Jonson’s old mother in the merry- 
taking that followed the reprieve of these actors told the 
company that she had been prepared to take poison, being 
no churl, in the event of any serious happening to her son ? 
who, as a matter of fact, had voluntarily joined Chapman 
und Marston in gaol. I deduced from that that the good old 
body was afraid that Ben’s nose and ears might be cut off— 
at the neck, 

When using the historic present tense with Sir Sidney 
Lee one should bear in mind that he has proved himself a 
scholar with the rare gift of graceful recantation. I had 
forgotten, careless fellow, all about Mr. William Hall, Sir 
Sidney’s apprentice in the whitewashing trade. But it makes 
small odds really. In 1891 Mr. Lee wrote: ‘ Shakespeare's 
young friend was doubtless William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, himself . . . Nothing in the Sonnets directly contra- 
dicts the identification of W. H., their hero and ‘ onlie 
begetter,’ with William Herbert and many minute internal 
details directly confirm it.” In 1897 he wrote that “ some 
phrases in the dedication to ‘Lucrece’ so clearly resemble 
expressions that were used in the Sonnets to the young friend 
as to identify the latter with Southampton.” In 1898 he 
confuted “ the popular theory that Shakespeare was a friend 
and protégé of William Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, 
who has been put forward quite unwarrantably as the hero 
of the Sonnets.” Southampton’s initials were H. W., and 
though Dr. Drake, who in 1817 first suggested Southampton 
as the hero of the Sonnets, was accepting Chalmer’s inter- 
pretation (in 1799) of the word “ begetter” as meaning 
“ procurer” (which is not etymologically possible), and 
therefore thought Mr. W. H. was not the same as Shake- 
speare’s “ Master-Mistress,” most present-day Southampton- 
ites build a lot on the H. W. initials as being a reversal of 
W. H. and abandon Chalmer’s interpretation of ‘* begetter.” 

Sir Sidney Lee, who at first identified, as we have seen, 
“the onlie begetter’ with ‘the master-mistress,” was 
frightened out of this position, but whether he had made 
Southampton into the master-mistress, as being a W. H. 
(reversed) to take the place of his previous W. H. (Herbert) 
before being frightened out of that position I cannot say, 
but it seems probable. William Hall (of Hackney, they 
tell me) was a brilliant improvisation which commands 
my respect, but it doesn’t explain “that eternity of fame 
promised by our ever-living poet.” 

Next writes the author of The Elusive Shakespeare himself :— 

Sir,—I sincerely thank your reviewer for his very fair treatment 
of my little book Will o° the Wisp; or, the Elusive Shakespeare— 
treatment in strong contrast with what I have met with elsewhere. 
Yet it seems to me, though I may be wrong, that even his attitude 
is not quite that of the scientific inquirer. He seems to ask himself 
the question not simply, Is this or that probably true ? but, How 
ean this or that be reconciled with a certain view ? In a scientific 
inquiry to wish a conclusion is recognized as a defect in the inquirer ; 
it is an obstacle to arriving at truth. Your reviewer will, I hope, 
pardon me if I say that he seems to wish, even strongly to wish, 
x conclusion; and consequently to that extent the scales are 
weighted. He says I have my knife into Sir Sidney Lee; but 
I notice that neither he nor any other of my critics has attempted 
that writer’s defence.—Your obedient servant, 

Willersey, Glos., Nov. 9th. GeorGe Hooxuam. 





Mr. Hookham is a good sportsman and a charming writer, 
znd I wish to break no lances with him. But I gave him 
a reason for not identifying the author of the dramas with 
Bacon, and if I did not give him a reason why I was a Strat- 
fordian that was an oversight : it would only have been the 
rather stupid one that Shakespeare the actor certainly came 
from Stratford, married there, and died there, and that he 
was for two and a-half centuries at least accepted without 
question as the author of the dramas. And, anyhow, we know 
cnormously more about him than about Webster and Ford, 
two other contemporary poets of the first rank. 

The last letter is as follows :— 

Str,—Would your reviewer under above heading be so good as 
to say where the indictment is to be found or seen, whether in a 
printed book or at the Public Record Office, of the Earl of Essex, 
of which one of the counts is that “ he had employed Shakespeare's 
company for political purposes.” The late Mr. Jardine, Magistrate 
at Bow Street, says nothing of it in the trial of Essex, in his 
Criminal Trials. Also what is the precise authority for saying 
that the play of Richard IJ. “‘ was performed some forty times 
during the period of the conspiracy” ? The active conspiracy 
lasted from the morning to the evening of Sunday, February 8th, 
1601: the period of inception some weeks previously. The usual 


etatement is that the play was acted on Saturday, the day pre- 
Also the authority for saying that “* Shakespeare's 


viously only. 





————= 


were so deeply involved that they remained in disgrace 
to tour the provinces.”-—I am, Sir, &c., G. E 


compan 
and ha 

G. B. M. can find the evidence of Shakespeare's company 
having been used for political purposes in the State Papers 
(Dowertie, 1601-2). Augustine Phillips was examined as to 
the playing of Richard II. and gave himself as belonging to 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Company ;_ that is, Shakespeare’s, 
Wyndhan, in his edition of the Poems of Shakespeare, gives 
the facts about Richard II. having been played forty times 
about the period of the conspiracy. 

Boas, in his Shakespeare and His Predecessors, gives the 
facts that prove Shakespeare’s company to have been touring 
in disgrace when Hamlet was written—Miss Winstanley has 
summarized the whole matter in her Hamlet and the Scottish 
Succession. 

To be more strictly accurate than before, Coke was tech. 
nically the Senior for the Crown in the Essex prosecution, 
but at one point the whole case seemed to be breaking down, 
and Bacon came forward against etiquette, took the case 
out of the hands of his Senior, and conducted it to the end, 
He could have got Essex off by simply holding his tongue. 

This letter must now come to an end, as the reviewer's 
brood are about his knees waiting to be told a story. He 
will not tell the story of the Three Bears this time, because 
Jenny will be sure to object. “No, father, Silver Locks 
tried the soup first and then the chairs, not the chairs first 
and then the soup”; and David, who has also got rather 
tired of the story, will inquire how the story-teller knows 
that it is true, and will sniff perhaps at the authority of 
Southey, a most unhistorical writer. 

So their father will tell them instead the story of the Khoja 
who had to answer the Sultan’s question, ‘* Where is the 
exact centre of the earth?” and replied, ‘‘ Under my donkey's 
near hind hoof,” immediately challenging them to prove it 
was not so. To the Sultan’s further question, ‘‘ How many 
hairs are there in my beard?” the Khoja replied, ‘“ As many 
as there are in my donkey’s tail.” ‘* Prove it!” the Sultan 
said, getting in the first word this time. The Khoja replied, 
“<I will alternately pluck out a hair of your beard and a hair 
of my donkey’s tail and we shall soon see if I speak the 
truth.” But Jenny and David will not, I am afraid, see the 
point of the story, which will not be addressed to them so 
much, Sir, as to certain of our correspondents above.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Your REVIEWER. 


- ava, 





THE QUESTION OF PALESTINE. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.} 

Sir,—It is a pity that Mr. Israel Cohen should continue 
to make statements which do not accord with the facts, 
and should again display his inability to recognize the 
inherent rights of the Palestinians in their own homeland. 
Of course the cost of the civil administration is “ defrayed 
entirely out of the local revenue,’ and it is the military 
expenditure which is thrown upon the British taxpayers. 
But Mr. Cohen informs your readers that “all that has 
been done, and is being done in Palestine in connexion 
with the promotion of the Jewish settlement is being paid 
by the Jews themselves.” The cost of collecting Jews from 
various places, now including Fez, is doubtless so borne ; 
but it is must surely be obvious tha you cannot forcibly 
deposit some 23,000 aliens in a little country the size of 
Wales without involving direct and indirect charges upon 
its taxpayers. It was stated some time ago by Dr. Nordau 
that the influx of Jews might eventually reach eight or nine 
millions, and that half a million would be settled within a 
few years! As many of these immigrants are non-pro- 
ducers and most of them impecunious, while some have 
proved to be Bolsheviks who in May, 1921, could proclaim 
“Long live the free women of the Communist Society,” 
the charges falling upon the Arab cultivators must grow by 
leaps and bounds. The heavy increase of taxation, of which 
the Palestinians justly complain, is only a foretaste of what 
they may expect, and i. is plainly impossible that Zionist 
contributions, even when swelled by the collection recently 
made by a Labour leader in America, can provide for all 
the expenditure entailed upon the administration by 
enforced Zionism. 

The Turks governed the country with very little expense, 
and life and property were more secure in their time than 
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in ours. What is now the total cost of the various internal 
security forces, and how much of it is due to Zionism ? 
The military estimates which Mr. Cohen quotes from Mr. 
Churchill are unlikely to prove adequate, and may at any 
time be largely inflated ; but what the British people object 
to is the unprecedented use of the troops of the Crown to 
force aliens upon a people who received us with unsuspecting 
trustfulness. 

Mr. Cohen says that the Balfour Declaration “is being 
faithfully observed’; but, as I pointed out in the House 
of Lords, it is, in fact, being flagrantly violated. The 
Palestinians were promised that their “ civil rights’ would 
not be prejudiced. Force is being used to deprive them of 
an elementary right, while the reassuring proclamation of 
General Allenby, posted in every town and village by order 
of the Coalition Government, has been torn to pieces. Mr. 
Cohen repeats the assertion that ‘The administration of 
Palestine is a British administration,’ and gives figures 
which are misleading. The Government is an autocracy in 
the hands of an “ardent Zionist,” while posts of special 
importance to the lives of the people are held by Jews. 
Sir W. Joynson-Hicks gave a list, which was not complete, 
in the House of Commons, and British officers who showed 
sympathy with the Palestinians have been successively 
eliminated. 

The Zionists, as many eminent Jews are aware, have made 
a grave mistake, and the present situation, as you, Sir, have 
pointed out, cannot be allowed to continue, the League of 
Nations having neglected to comply with Article 22 of its 
Covenant. In an immortal play a bond, unwisely delivered 
at a time of stress, was pronounced invalid because it was 
held that ‘indirectly and directly ” the holder had ‘ con- 
triv'd against the very life of the defendant.” The Zionist 
section, by prolonged activities which have now been in part 
revealed, has indirectly and directly contrived against the 
free life of the Palestinian people.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SYDENHAM. 


‘ 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 

Sir,—I am loth to trespass again upon your space, but the 
remarks of your correspondent ‘* Compatriot ” on Palestine 
call imperatively for comment and correction. He says that 
“there is no soil in Palestine that will allow of any great 
addition to the population or admit of what is vaguely known 
as intensive cultivation,’ but he does not offer a tittle of 
evidence in support of this sweeping statement. His view 
is easily refuted by reference to one or two authorities. In 
the Report of the Government of Palestine on the Economic 
and Commercial Situation of Palestine to March 31st, 1921, 
we find that “out of a possible total of some 2,000,000 
hectares available for arable cultivation, 300,000 hectares 
were under winter and 200,000 under summer cultivation. 
Very little land is under both summer and winter cultiva- 
tion.” So long as only one-fourth of the arable land of 
the country is cultivated, there is surely ample room for 
an increased population, and the question of intensive cul- 
tivation does not yet arise. So far as the general question 
of the capacity of Palestine is concerned, it should suffice 
to quote from a lecture given in April, 1906, in London, 
by Colonel C. R. Conder, who spent many years in surveying 
the country and wrote numerous books upon it :— 

“Tt was absurd to suppose that because Palestine already sup- 
ported nearly a million inhabitants it was not capable of sup- 
porting another million, secing that in the past it had supported 
a population of 10,000,000." (Jewish Chronicle, April 27th, 1906.) 
Your anonymous correspondent also states that European 
Standards “ would involve a taxation which would cause 
bitter discontent and a constant call on the British Treasury.” 
The fact is, as I can testify from personal observation, that 
European standards have been introduced into Palestine 
without any taxation whatsoever and without calling upon 
the British Treasury for a single penny. The European 
standards have been introduced by the European Jews, who 
have themselves paid for all the improvements they have 


« 
« 


created. Down to this day there is no income-tax in 
Palestine as it is understood and levied in England. As for 


military service, it would readily be accepted by the Jews, 
and there would thus be a considerable saving to the British 
Exchequer. In your editorial column you again advocate 
the evacuation of Palestine and scem to think that the only 








objections might be raised by “ International Jewry ”-a 
phantasmal fiction born of the anti-Semitic brain—and 
* Jewish financiers,” who have hitherto shown themselves 
quite indifferent to the fate of the country. The two most 
weighty reasons against leaving Palestine are (1) that it i* 
in Great Britain’s military and political interest to remain 
there, and (2) that Great Britain cannot violate the obliga: 
tion she has undertaken to help in the creation of a Jewish 
National Home without being declared guilty of an act of 
monumental dishonour—an outrage that she is not likely 
to commit so long as she remains true to herself.—I am, 
Sir, &e., IsraEL COomuEN. 
77 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


’ 





[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—For nearly five hundred years the Mussulman has held 
sway over Palestine, and at the end of his fifth century of 
occupation the country is still the semi-wilderness produced 
by the successive invasions and ravages of Roman and Pagan, 
Crusader and Saracen. Now that the remnant of the race 
that once made that wilderness to blossom like the rose i: 
eager again to try its hand at turning Judea into a land 
flowing with milk and honey, you are doing your utmost to 
Support those who wish it to remain in the possession of rulers 
who left it a wilderness all these years. Why ?—Iam, Sir, &c., 
E. D. 





MINORITY ELECTIONS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In discussing the election results you remark very 
truly that “an appreciable number of Labour seats were 
gained owing to the fact that the anti-Labour vote was split.”’ 
That is undeniable, but is far from being the whole story, and 
you omit to observe what is equally noteworthy—namely, 
that a much larger number of Conservative seats were gained 
owing to the fact that the anti-Conservative vote was splil- 
It is of special interest to notice that among those who hold 
their seats on this dubious and uneasy tenure are four members 
of the Government—the Prime Minister himself, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the Minister of Agriculture, and the 
First Commissioner of Works—to say nothing of eminent 
members of the other Parties. Altogether 180 Members (95 
Conservative, 54 Labour, 17 Liberal, 13 National Liberal, 1 
Communist) have been returned in spite of their failure—in 
several instances their conspicuous failure—to command 
majority of votes. 

Such absurdities are indefensible; they ought to give added 
insistence to the demand for a refashioning of an electoral 
instrument which was designed only for the purpose of a simple 
two-Party system, and was adequate for that purpose, but 
which has broken under the stress of our complicated modern 
conditions.—I am, Sir, &e., A. R. Watson. 

86 Disraeli Gardens, Putney, S.iWW. 15. 


au 


ED 


THE VALUE OF THE PARTY SYSTEM. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Str,—The real issue in the election has been curiously 
overlooked. The primary issue was the Restoration of the 
Party System; which Party should be entrusted with the 
government was only the secondary issue. Mr. Lloyd 
George, perhaps from ignorance, perhaps deliberately, substi- 
tuted another issue altogether, and a false one. He went 
about the country shouting that the revolt of the Con- 
servatives had raised the question, ** Party before the Nation,” 
and that he alone with his faithful followers “ stood for 
Britain.” Without doubt, that part of the electorate which 
still believes in him were influenced by this false ery, and 
had a little more attention been paid to counteracting it I 
“annot doubt but that many of the constituencies would 
have voted otherwise than they did. Mr. Lloyd George's 
ignorance of the Constitution may perhaps be excused ; 
he is ignorant of so many things which concern the govern- 
ment of this country. But his principal adviser, Lor 
Birkenhead, must have known better. He, at least, must 
have known that all the talk about the country needing all 
its first-class Brains, irrespective of Party creeds, to 
co-operate in its government was stuff and nonsense. He, 
at least, must have known that a Coalition can only exist 
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in the presence of the great national danger war, and that 
the condition of its existence is that all disputed questions 
on which the two great Parties of the State think differently 
are put on one side; that, therefore, when the danger has 
passed away the Coalition must disappear and the normal 
method of government be resumed. “ The country hates 
coalitions ” is not a mere historical aphorism; it is a fact 
that the Party System has made England what she is and 
the Assembly at Westminster come to be recognized the 
world over as the Mother of Parliaments. The ex-Lord 
Chancellor must at least have known that her offspring in 
the Great Dominions have adopted the System with the 
same success, that other nations seek to emulate her example, 
and that the measure of the stability of their governments 
is their success or failure in assimilating it. If these men, 
in their great immodesty proclaiming themselves the “ Best 
Brains ” in the country, do not know this, they should go to 
a Board school and learn the rudiments of statesmanship. 
The Party System is based on two facts: one, that public 
opinion in England has from (so far as we of to-day are 
concerned) time immemorial divided itself into two great 
groups of political thought ; the other, that there is no Third 
Party Lobby, and when the division bell rings all must be 
simply * Ayes ” or ** Noes,” because there are only two ways 
out of the House, one to the right and the other to the left 
of the Speaker’s Chair. The country dislikes the existence 
of a group of men who now vote one way, now another. 
The so-called Labour Party only exists to get what it wants 
for Labour, and will vote for whichever Party seems most 
likely to grant it. It occupies precisely the same position as 
the old Irish Party ; and it can only have been the most pro- 
found ignorance of statecraft which can have induced Mr. 
Lloyd George and Lord Birkenhead seriously to recommend 
to the electorate the formation of a “ strong group of inde- 
pendent men freed from Party ties.” In rejecting their 
advice the people have shown that they desire stable govern- 
ment; and the best occupation for these Best Brains in 
their enforced leisure would be a study of the parliamentary 
history of their country.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Tora Supscripr. 





LABOUR MAJORITIES IN LONDON BOROUGHS. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—TI read on p. 683, November llth, that London 
has only four boroughs with a Labour majority ; among 
these boroughs Bethnal Green is not mentioned. There is, 
however, a small Labour majority in this borough, in which I 
live.—I am, Sir, &c., Tuos, S. WICKSTEED. 
108 Sewardstone Road, FE. 2. 
THE LABOUR SUCCESSES. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Stx,—Few will be found to quarrel with the opening sentence 
of your note on the Labour successes, but your acceptance 
of the voters’ decision “ with loyalty” and your gladness 
that “the Labour Party should come back in strength pro- 
portionate to the number of voters who evidently support 
its policies’? seems to call for comment. Surely the vital 
question is, What are “its policies ” ? 
well and good, but if we do not the attitude of an onlooker 
seems to be inexplicable. We may perhaps congratulate 
ourselves that our Parliamentary institutions allow all 
opinions, however misguided, to be represented, but surely 
the fact that an immense amount of power is going through the 
safety valve does not seem to promote efliciency in Parlia- 
mentary government any more than in a steam-engine. A 
matter which does scem to require careful consideration is 
that an increasing number of Members are returned by trade 
associations, such as miners, &¢c., and that these Members are 
practically the paid servants of these bodies. Of course, this 
is not a new feature of elections, but it is apparently becoming 
extended in many directions.—I am, Sir, &c., R. T. H. 





A VICTIM OF THE LAW. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraton.] 
Sir,—Your admirable article on the shortcomings of our 
marriage laws has called forth the inevitable disclaimers 
from those who are still bond-slaves to ecclesiasticism. The 
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| we know the real determinant of Christian marriage. 








appeal of Mrs. Matthews to the “ Most High,” and of Mr, 
Clement Rogers to the orthodox interpretation of certain 
texts, is merely irrelevant. The majority of thinking people 
have long ago abandoned such appeals as futile. They 
believe that the Christian spirit is the sole determining judge 
and that the Christian spirit declares that marriage was 
made for man and not man for marriage. They are as deter. 
mined as are our ecclesiastically-minded people to maintain 
the dignity of married life, but they can point to facts which 
show that the existing system degrades and does not exalt 
the married state. 

To make their position clear: Marriage is commonly 
spoken of as if it were not a complex of many relations, and 
the word “marriage” is used with culpable ambiguity. 
It covers at least three quite different concepts. (1) It 
denotes the natural union of man and woman for the purpose 
of the procreation of children. We may, if we like, attribute 
this to the fiat of the ‘* Most High.” (2) It also stands for 
the marriage based on consent which is embodied in a legal 
contract, and expressed by verba in praesenti said before a 
civil registrar, whether in a church or in a civil registry, 
There is nothing whatever specifically Christian in cither of 
these two forms of marriage, and they may, and do, camou- 
flage a number of relationships which are anti-Christian. 
(3) There is then a third and higher form of marriage which 
is based on spiritual attraction of soul for soul, and is expressed 
in the love which is love indeed. 

“Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 

with might ; 

Smote the chord of Self, that trembling, pass’d in music out of 

sight.” 
It is this third kind of marriage which reformers of our bar- 
barous marriage laws have in view. They seek to make 
marriage more moral, more human and, therefore, more 
Christian. And the pity of it is that their efforts are being 
misrepresented and withstood by good men and women, who 
apparently cannot see that our present system is based on 
human law only (and bad law for the most part, because 
canon law), and is, therefore, sub-Christian. It is surely 
time that we began to take Jesus Christ a little more seriously, 
and to see in His pronouncement that love is the highest thing 
If 
marriage is a contract based on consent, as ecclesiastics 
maintain, then there seems no good reason why the contract 
should not be capable of amendment and be terminable by 
death, or death’s equivalent. But there is nothing properly 
Christian in this sort of marriage. A marriage based on love, 
however, is the only marriage that can be called Christian, 
and it is not easy to see how even death can dissolve this.— 
I am, Sir, &e., W. F. Gerkie-Coss, D.D, 

Church of St. Ethelburga the Virgin, 
Within Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 





[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Shortly after I read ycur article on ** A Victim of the 
Law ” I passed at a street corner a small crowd listening to 
an orator on Divorce. He was urging the usual ecclesiastical 
view when a coarse fellow gave him a cruel cut on his right 
cheek. The orator struck him a blow with his fist and called 
a constable. ‘“*Oho!” says I, “ you apply Matthew v. 82 
to others, but you don’t apply verse 39 to yourself.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. Jerrery BELL. 

The Athenacum, Pall Mail, S.iW.1. 
CASE OF MRS. STAN HARDING. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—Publicity, and the support of every Member of the new 
Parliament, many of whom have already promised to render 
it, ought to secure redress in the Stan Harding case ; and the 
Institute of Journalists begs the assistance of your columns 
for our deeply wronged colleague. If the British Government, 
for whatever reasons, refrains from obtaining reparation from 
Russia for its admitted misdeeds, or from the United States 
for those of one of its agents, it ought, for its credit’s sake, 
to compensate this lady itself for her injuries. Will you 
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allow me, therefore, briefly to recapitulate the facts ? 

In June, 1920, Mrs. Stan Harding, a British subject, at 
that time acting as correspondent of the New York JVorld 
—she had previously been representing the Daily News in 
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—_———— 
Berlin—went to Russia with the full permission and the safe 
conduct of the Soviet Government. On the day of her 
arrival in Moscow she was thrown into prison on an entirely 
paseless charge, that of being a spy. Three days later she 
was condemned, without trial, on this false charge, and 
informed that she would only leave her cell ‘ to suffer the 
penalty of espionage in war time.” 

She was, however, kept for months in solitary confinement 
under atrocious conditions, and repeatedly offered life and 
release if she would consent to act as Soviet spy and propagandist. 
Declining these terms she remained in prison, till finally 
liberated, broken in health, after five months’ rigorous 
imprisonment, as a preliminary to the Trade Agreement 
with Russia. An account of her prison experiences was 
published in the July issue of the Nineteenth Century. 

Redress was repeatedly urged in the House of Commons 
by Lord Robert Cecil and others. The charges against Mrs. 
Stan Harding were compact of falsehood, and Lord Curzon 
confirmed this in the successive notes in which he requested 
the Soviet Government to accept Mrs. Harding’s claim for 
compensation. The Soviet, however, refused to consider 
Mrs. Harding’s case, on the pretext that the British 
Government had done similar things, and the matter has 
been left in this lamentable position. 

Responsible for Mrs. Stan Harding’s false imprisonment 
was an American secret agent and journalist, Mrs. Marguerite 
Harrison. The Sovict authorities in a published communica- 
tion to the American Press announced that Marguerite Harri- 
son, correspondent to the Associated Press of America, was 
arrested by them as a spy soon after her arrival in Russia 
in the early part of 1920; that she confessed everything, and 
was released on consenting to serve the Soviet as a spy and 
informer on British and Americans in Russia; that in this 
capacity she was responsible for many arrests, and was 
finally herself rearrested in October, 1920, for giving informa- 
tion which was absolutely false. 
out, she does not dispute this in her recently published book. 

There is ample corroborative evidence of these Soviet 
statements and of Mrs. Marguerite Harrison’s responsibility 
for Mrs. Stan Harding’s arrest. Truth of August 16th and 
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the Manchester Guardian of August 2ist had trenchant | 


editorials on this aspect of the case, and first-hand testimony 
of a convincing nature was given in Mr. Brailsford’s letter, 
published in the Westminster Gazette, the Daily News, Time 
and Tide, and other journals. ; 
It ought not to be open to question that the British Govern- 
ment will protect its subjects from, or obtain redress for, 
gross outrage at the hands of foreign governments and their 
agents; and though the facts recited immediately concern 
one individual, an important principle is obviously at stake. 
—I am, Sir, &c., GEO. SPRINGFIELD 
irman of Executive, Institute of Journalists). 
Tudor Street, E..C. 4. 


CLOTHES FOR REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST. 
{To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—May I ask if some of your readers would care to send 
any old clothes they have to spare for the refugees in the 
Near East before December 1st? 8 Cariton House Terrace, 
Waterloo Place, 
depét by Lady Brownlow, and we should be glad if the clothes, 
when sent, could be readily packed in sacks, and lists of con- 
tents, names and addresses sewn on the outside to save time. 
The sacks will be sent on December Ist (transport free) direct 
to Lady Rumbold, British Embassy, Constantinople, to 
distribute. Other organizations will no doubt send consign- 
ments later on, but the British Embassy Fund would be glad 
of all those that can be spared immediately to meet the urgent 
necessity of the moment. 
are not only thousands but millions of refugees homeless in 
the Near East. These clothes, if sent at once, may help to 
save lives from the bitter cold winds of Anatolia and Eastern 
Thrace.—I am, Sir, &c., B. E. Tavsor, 





NEW AMBASSADOR IN PARIS. 
[To the Editor of the SrecTATOR.] 
Str,—One of the first acts of our new Prime Minister was to 
reinstate the Foreign Office in its proper position as the 
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S.W., has been kindly lent as a collecting 





The winter has begun, and there | 





medium of communication with foreign governments. Would 
it have been impossible to find a diplomat fit to represent 
this country in Paris instead ofa politician, whose appointment, 
moreover, blocks the way and delays promotion in the 
service ?—I am, Sir, &c., May Fair, 





THE PRICE OF COALITE. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—In regard to the subject of low-temperature coke 
(coalite), I find that although a year ago the price at the 
works was 60s. a ton, the present price is 35s. a ton—a very 
notable reduction—and the by-product oil is being disposed of 
at Is. a gallon. The prospects are therefore greatly improved 
of a more general use of this fuel.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. B. Couen. 
1 North Grange Mount, Headingley, Leeds. . 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles ave signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
* Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 

The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, 7 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case 
of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 
The Editor requests writers of letters to express themselves as 
shortly as possible. The pressure on his space is greater than 
ever before. A short letter has a better chance of being published 
than a long one. 
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PINE 


woods it 


THE FOUNTAIN IN THE FOREST. 


Far off among those 
More than a thousand miles from here : 
Some other eve it 
Its rustling soothes another car, 


rises 


now surprises, 


were black and silent, 
and blinding white : 


The woods each side 
The road was dusty 
Down it as down a narrow funnel 
Came in full stream the noonday light. 
The cart swayed over stone and rut : 
Huddled in hot, unhappy doz 
I drowsed along with eyes half shi 
Jesiring only the journey’s close. 


But suddenly we lurched and turned 
And, round the corner, bright and thin 
And cool in the sullen trees there burned 
That fountain! And my breath drew in, 
I woke and spoke, hushed in surprise : 
They did not hear. The cart went on. 
Still the glare dazzled in our eye 
The wheels ground harsh on rut and stone, 
Again we lurched and turned a corner, 
Laughing, the driver shook his rein 
And shouted something that went by me 
I sank in my hot sleep again. 


Tar off among those woods it rises 
More than a thousand miles from here ; 
Some other eye it now surprises, 


Its rustling soothes another ear. 


Ilow far away in time and distance 
Is that bright fountain left behind! 
Day after day the glimmering image 
Fades in the forests of the mind. 
EDWARD SiANKS. 
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THE THEATRE. 
—— 

“A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS,” BY 
PHILIP MASSINGER; AND ‘“ BRITAIN’S 
DAUGHTER,” BY GORDON BOTTOMLEY, 
AT THE ‘“ OLD VIC.” 


Ir is a healthy sign that the “ Old Vie” should be making 
oceasional excursions beyond the works of Shakespeare to 
find material for its stage. It shows that the appetite of its 
audiences keeps growing more and more vigorous. The 
Elizabethan drama is not for puny, sickly stomachs, but the 
enthusiasm with which Massinger’s comedy was greeted at 
the fall of the curtain on the first night this week proved 
that there is at least one theatre in London which is not 
filled with an anaemic, pulp-brained audience capable only 
of getting pleasure from door-bangs, revolver shots, and 
American slang. I should not be surprised to see the * Old 
Vie” producing one of these days the work of some living 
dramatist destined to be a future classic of our stage. Cer- 
tainly, if we had by any chance a dramatist of genius among 
us, there would be no likelihood of his work being accepted 
by the ordinary West-end theatre. 

A start has already been made by the production—along 
with 4 New Way to Pay Old Debts—of Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s 
one-act play, Britain’s Daughter. Mr. Bottomley is known 
as a poct of distinction, and his plays make good reading, for 
he has invention, a certain power of characterization, and 
writes a free and virile blank verse. The performance of 
Britain's Daughter, in spite of these qualities and of an admir- 
able performance by Miss Florence Buckton, revealed a 
complete lack of any sense of the theatre as distinct from 
a dramatic sense. Britain's Daughter is dramatic as most 
of Browning’s poems are dramatic. There is emotion ex- 
pressed in character but there is no clash of character ; the 
* play ” is simply one long lyric in which the poet changes 
headpieces, now putting on the helmet of a Roman soldier, 
now the blue paint of a Briton, now the ancient mask of an 
old hag, now the coronet of a Royal Princess, and adapting 
his words to his headpiece. In the study, where one can 
linger over the lines and admire the virtues of the style, 
this is as good a method of writing verse as any other; but 
on the stage it becomes a laboured and artificial waxworks 
poetry in which every verse is a button setting into elaborate 
motion a life-sized mechanical figure with gesticulations to 
match. 

Massinger’s comedy is quite another matter. Here we 
have a real man of the theatre, for every scene in A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts is more effective on the stage than to read. 
Massinger was the first great prose dramatist for, although 
he wrote in blank verse, and very effectual blank verse, 
he was essentially prosaic—so far as it was possible for 
an Elizabethan to be prosaic. His style is admirably 
pointed, terse and vigorous; he can be eloquent but he 
never soars; on the other hand, he is robust, logical and 
satisfactory. Ile performs in a plain, downright, effective 
way what he sets out to do, and his gift as a playwright is 
such that without poetry, without magic, without any merit 
of a very high order, A New Way to Pay Old Debts is an excep- 
tionally good play. Perhaps the nearest parallel to Massinger 
in our own day is Sir Arthur Pinero, whose plays have the 
same virtues of good construction and prosaic but vigorous 
dialogue. 

The performance at the ** Old Vic” was a good one. Mr. 
Robert Atkins as Sir Giles Overreach was greeted with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm at the fall of the curtain ; he deserved 
his reception, fer although he lacked the last particle of fire 
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which would have given complete spontaneity to his Sir Giles, 
it was altogether a quite exceptional piece of acting which 
ought to draw crowded houses to the “ Old Vic.” Mr. D. Hay 
Petrie was perfect as Justice Greedy. I should not be surprised 
to learn that hundreds go to the ** Old Vie just to see Mr. 
Petrie. Mr. John Garside’s Marrall was far the best thing 
that capable actor has yet done. The women were good ; 
and there is no doubt that A New Way to Pay Old Debts is | 
one of the two or three shows in London worth seeing. 
W. J. Turner. 


The usual * Iecreations of London ” will be found on page 772. 


MUSIC. 


—_—p__—. 
MR. ARNOLD BAX IN A CELTIC FOG.* 


THERE are two possible opinions of Mr. Arnold Bax, One 
I shall endeavour to propound. ‘The other, while admitting 
the rather nebulous character of his work, claims that its 
very elusiveness and apparent lack of content is but the 
aura of a shy and deep-rooted beauty that will become 
apparent to all who wait long enough in the outer mists, 
Whether there is any truth in this we should know by now. 
Mr. Bax’s work is more frequently performed than that of 
any of our younger composers. Within the last fortnight 
there have been, on Monday, November 13th, a concert of 
his newer compositions at the Queen’s Hall, under the auspices 
of Messrs. Murdoch and Murdoch, his publishers ; on Thursday. 
November 16th, a performance of his First Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, by Miss Isolde Menges ; and on November 23rd 
the Philharmonic Society performed his Symphonie Poem 
Tintagel. Messrs. Murdoch and Murdoch prepared their 
concert with admirable forethought. Mr. Eugene Goossens 
and an orchestra, which has played under him frequently, 
containing the pick of our instrumentalists, performed The 
Garden of Fand and an orchestral arrangement of the piano 
piece Mediterranean. 'The Oriana Madrigal Society applied 
its technical accomplishment to Now is the Time of Christymas, 
Of a Rose I Sing a Song, and the elaborate carol Mater Ora 
Filium. Mr. Lionel Tertis, who has something of a genius 
for his instrument, played the Phantasy for Solo Viola and 
Orchestra, while Miss Harriet Cohen, distinguished for both 
her Bach and her Bax, played the piano pieces and Mr. John 
Coates sang two groups of songs. 

Mr. Bax at the beginning of his career was much belaboured 
for his diffuseness and redundance. He has not yet learnt 
that fundamental of form—a work as a whole should be 
implied from the first few notes. His Garden of Fand' has 
moments of delicate beauty, yet it is not a satisfactory whole. 
It purports to give an impression of a small ship sailing at 
sunset over a legendary ocean. Caught on a great wave 
the boat is thrown on to the shore of Fand’s unearthly island. 
Here the voyagers join with the islanders in dance and feast. 
Suddenly the sea rises and overwhelms the island, and the 
ocean is left bare in the twilight. With this filmy material 
Mr. Bax is at home. His flutes and his clarinets simulate 
the limpid tranquillity of the ocean. The basses slowly 
surge from the depths and subside. Then, after rather a 
weak climax, the dancing begins. Here the orchestration 
has to be heard many times before its real cleverness can 
be appreciated. The revelry is unholy, and out of it comes 
a slow melody, of which I shall have more to say later. This 
in turn is overwhelmed by the rising sea—another climax 
that is by no means overwhelming—and the flutterings of 
the opening return, strangely harmonized over the slow surges 
in the bass. Mr. Bax has undoubtedly an astonishing 
technique. On paper, his score with its many rests and its 
thin but ample harmonies resembles the wide, thin orchestra- 
tion of Berlioz. Indeed, in texture, the orchestration of 
The Garden of Fand might be compared to those airy trees 
in the paintings of Corot through which, the painter boasted, 
a bird could fly. But what of the value of this music? It 
is clever, it is artistic, but that is all. Though woven of the 
stuff of dreams, the dreams themselves have escaped through 
its meshes. We awaken to a terrible truth. Mr. Bax grasps 
at those shadows of beauty and they elude his grasp. Few 
men, indeed, can give them form and reality. Mr. Bax 
is artistic; he responds to a dozen vagrant fancies. He 
has a dilettante hyper-sensitiveness ; an invaluable quality 
in photographic plates and minor poets, but alone it cannot 
produce great art. There is the Second Pianoforte Sonata- 
through which Mr. Bax wanders in vague Celtic gloom. 
The actual pianoforte writing is remarkable ; the musical 
content might be aptly described as interminable theses, 
antitheses, but never a synthesis—a succession of two-sided 


x Works by Arnold Bax. Published by Mesars. Murdoch and Murdoch: (1) The 


| Garden of Kand, Full score. (25s. net.J-——(2) Second Sonata in @ for Piano. 


6s. net.} (3) Lullaby; Hill Tune; Burlesque; Mediterranean. Yor Piano. 
{Zs. net each.) (4) Phantasy for Viola Solo and Orchestra. Viola and plano edition 
(10s. net.} (5) Mater Ora Filium. For unaccompanied double choir. (2s. 6d 
net.) 46) Of a Rose I Sing a Song. Yor small choir, harp,’cello and contra bass 
[2s. 6d. net and Is. net.) (7) Now is the Time of Christymas. Vor men's voices 
flute, and plano. (2s. uet and is. net.])—-—-(8) Five Irish Songs (6s. net), Three 
Jrieh Songs (4s. net). 
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triangles! After fifty bars or so, Mr. Bax might have ended 
satisfactorily end called them a Celtic Impression. Even 
thirteen pages might pass as a Gaelic Rhapsody. But at 
the thirticth page we think of other things—Paderewsky’s 
Monumental Sonata, and . . . how many hours does it take 
to perform? Yet what a lesson we may learn from those 
notes on the printed page! Becthoven never dreamed of 
the resources of the modern keyboard. 

So may we find in all Mr. Bax’s larger works this technical 
cleverness and this regrettable tendency to name at length 
that which for Mr. Bax, at least, has no name. Even in 
shorter works we feel Mr. Bax has spoken before the idea 
has formed in his brain. In the charming Lullaby, in the 
Hill Tune, in the Burlesque, in Mediterranean,’ vastly more 
effective though the added colour of the orchestral version 
is, the motive just hovers beyond the reach of the music. 

I have little space to express my sincere appreciation of 
the Viola Phantasy‘ ; here at least Mr. Bax has attempted 
a synthesis. The two slow melodics, that with which the 
Phantasy opens and the theme of the Lento, both express 
the same musical idea as the melody I spoke of in The Garden 
of Fand, but they have a certain finality about them. One 
thinks of Beethoven, how he hammered and bent his themes 
into their ultimate perfection. In many other cases Mr. 
ax presents other musical ideas again and again in crude 
and unfinished forms, which fail to communicate more than 


a hint of the complete idea. He is composing too much. Yet 
n the Phantasy there is form and unity of thought. As a 


whole it is beautiful. The viola has become articulate : 
while the orchestra has assumed its character and become one 
vast viola shrouding the solo instrument in purple tone. 
The songs and choral works *°7 must wait for another occa- 
sion, They are of considerable interest, and in Mater Ora 
Filium® the polyphonic elaboration makes one think of the 
fugues of Hugues. The Jrish Songs*, again, have the same 
failings as the larger works, but they abound in simple and 
nchanting tunes. We must wait in patience for a fuller 
development of Mr. Bax’s powers. Cc. H. 


| 








ART. 
— 
POTTERY AT THE COTSWOLD GALLERY. 


Art those interested in Ceramics should certainly visit the 
xhibition at the Cotswold Gallery (Frith Street) of Pottery 
made by Mr. Bernard Leach at St. Ives. Mr. Leach originally 
gan the manufacture of pottery in Japan, where, in his 
early days, he received generous help from the sixth Kenzan, 
the last of a line of famous potters. After working in Japan, 
he spent two years in Peking, and then returned with increased 
experience to Japan, where he held yearly exhibitions of his 
work which, even among Japanese connoisseurs, aroused 
considerable interest. In the winter of 1921, having returned 
to England some months previously, he started work at St. 
lyes. 

Mr. Leach believes that the potter should execute the 
whole of his craft, that the pot should be his work from its 
beginning in the rough clay to its completion, and he himself 
and his Japanese assistant design, throw, paint, glaze and 
lire the pots themselves. Besides this, they have their 
own clay dug, procure a special sort of (fir) wood for the 
kiln, and prepare their own glazes, certain of the constituents 
f which they obtain from the ashes of the burnt wood 
fuel. 

Mr. Leach is in no sense introducing Chinese and Japanese 
pottery into England. He studied the craft in the East 
because it was there that he was first attracted by it, but he 
has also studied various European types and the early 
Staffordshire and Toft and Wrotham wares of England. 
His aim is to adapt his accumulated knowledge of his art 
to local conditions and his own ideas. 

The most striking characteristics of Mr. Leach’s pottery as 
seen at the Cotswold Gallery are beauty and simplicity of 
design and restrained colour. The prevailing colours are 
cream, blue, brown and a beautiful stone grey. Within 
this scale he produces a quite extraordinary range of contrast, 
‘he brighter colours—the reds, pinks and greens—he uses 





with great economy, and by doing so he obtains very telling 
effects. The pieces on exhibition are for sale. 

Mr. Leach’s ambition to re-establish true craft methods 
instead of the pernicious factory method by which each man 
executes one stage only of the process is worthy of every 
encouragement, especially when it expresses itself in work 
of such beauty and originality. A series of etchings (many 
of them on a soft ground), also on exhibition, show that 
Mr. Leach is very much an artist in other mediums besides 
pottery. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
IMPASSIONED WISDOM.* 


Here {s a worthy monument for a great man. The War 
revealed many things good and bad; but on the good side it 
revealed nothing nobler than the spirit, the discernment and 
the sympathy of Walter Page. Yet, save for the triple 
accident that he was an old school friend of Mr. Wilson, that 
Mr. Wilson became President of the United States, and sa 
made him Ambassador to Britain, and finally that the Great 
War took place during his Ambassadorship, Page would have 
remained an unknown man, or known, if at all, only as a 


genial, shrewd, good-hearted and _ successful editor and 
publisher. When the War came with its terrible years, 


years that reeled beneath us, Page, without a gesture, without 
pride, or self-importance, or egotism, set himself to his great 
task. At first it was in what might be called strict confidence, 
that he performed his signal acts of courage and self-sacrifice. 
He saw with an insight deeper than that of mere political genius, 
the insight that comes to good men at supreme moments, 
what the War meant and what was his duty therein. He saw 
that the British people were fighting for all that makes life 
worth living to those who intend to be, not slaves, but members 
of a community of free men. A true instinct made him go 
further than this. It made him see that the future of the world 
depended upon the whole English-speaking race standing 
together in the great cause. A smaller man, and a man of less 
sensitive honour and independence, might have meekly said 
to himself that though these were his own feelings, he was the 
servant of his Government and of the President. He was a 
representative and trustee for other men rather than 
independent citizen, and therefore he must not let his personal 
leanings interfere with his _ official However 
pro-English and pro-Ally he had become, he must not go a 
step further than his chief. Page would have none of this. 
Though in quiet and ordinary times he would have been the 
first man to recognize official duty, he saw in August, 1914, 
that the moment had been reached in his and the world’s 
history when there was a higher duty than that of loyalty to 
his own Chief of the State. Knowing from first-hand knowledge 
what had happened, what was happening, and what might 
happen, he made it his object to convert his Governm 

his view and to get the active assistance of Americ: 


an 


duties. 





right side. 
And now I 
wonderful thing of all. 
have reached that point and then spoilt the good effect of 
their wisdom and courage by taking too violent a line. Page, 
for instance, might have become too ostentatious!y pro-English 
and might have forgotten that wherever he could he must save 
the face of his own Government. Page showed the height of 
statesmanship, and so of patriotism, by refusing to be an 
extremist, or to commit any act of oflicial indiscretion. To 
him enormousiy 


rips, 


to what was, pr the most 
Many good and zealous men might 


come 


have done so would, no doubt, have made 
popular, bothin Europe and with large sections ofthe American 


People; but it would have weakened his power for 
good. He put aside the heady cup of popularity, though the 
temptation to a man feeling so poignantly as he did 
the nobility and splendour of the sucrifices he saw 
around him must have been very great. Never once 
did he allow himself to win a cheer as our friend. 
Though he could not conceal his feelings from our Cabinet 
Ministers, he never, till America came into the War, did or 
said anything in public which even the most critical observer 
© The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. By Burtou J. Hendrick. Loudow 
Heinemann, (308.) 
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could regard as beyond the functions of his office. He kept 
his pro-British views, and his splendid sympathy with the 
men of his own blood and tongue, for his dispatches to the 
State Department and his letters to the President, to Colonel 
House and for his family friends. 'To them he spoke in words 
that flame with the intensity of their glorious passion for the 
true and the good. Yet not even so close a friend as Lord 
Grey of Fallodon could have realized what things he was 
writing home. 

No one, who thinks it out, can fail to see that this was an 
attitude of real greatness. Even ina situation so exciting and 
so bewildering as that of the War he kept cool and steady. He 
said to his chief in America the things which he knew would be 
least pleasing to him and refrained from saying to men here 
the things he knew would specially have delighted them. He 
was a friend indeed of this country. For example, take the 
tremendous letter on the Blockade Note which, though 
addressed to Colonel House, was really meant for the President. 
The letter in question was written on November 12th, 1915, 
one of the worst periods of the War. He began by pointing 
out that the State Department had taken six months to 
prepare their Note in answer to the blockade established by 
the Order in Council of March, 1915. 

The letter begins with a brilliant description of the situation, 
a description unconventionally planned but none the less 
moving. It is a description which shows the moral situation 
here and the mind of the people with insight and also with 
extraordinary poignancy. Next he shows how he has always 
worked for the establishment of good feeling between the two 
countries, and then he sternly insists that “* Only a continuous 
and sincere courtesy—over periods of strain as well as of 
calm—is necessary for as complete an understanding as will 
be required for the automatic guidance of the world in peace- 
ful ways.” And then comes one of the noblest things in 
Diplomatic and State literature. 


‘Now a difference is come between us—the sort of difference 
that handled as between friends would serve only to bind us to- 
gether with a sturdier respect. We send a long lawyer's Note, not 
discourtcous but wholly uncourtcous, which is far worse. I am 
writing now only of the manner of the Note, not of its matter. 
There is not a courteous word, nor a friendly phrase, nor a kindly 
turn in it, not an allusion even to an old acquaintance, to say nothing 
of an old friendship, not a word of thanks for courtesies or favours 
done us, not a hint of sympathy in the difficulties of the tirhe. 
here is nothing in its tone to show that it came from an American 
to an Englishman: it might have been from a Hottentot to a Fiji 
Islander. ; 

I am almost sure—I'll say quite sure—that this uncourteous 
manner is far more important than its endless matter. It has 
greatly hurt our friends, the real men of the kingdom. It has made 
the masses angry—which is of far less importance than the severe 
sorrow that our discourtesy of manner has brought to our friends— 
1 fear to all considerate and thoughtful Englishmen.” 


Then most dexterously he refers to the President's great 
courtesy and wisdom over the question of the Panama tolls 
—a great act of courtesy, as he describes it. He ends with 
a panegyric on courtesy between nations which is as wise 
in the general as it is in the particular :— 


‘*“My dear House, suppose the postman some morning were to 
leave at your door a thing of thirty-five heads and three appendices, 
and you discovered that it came from an old friend whom you had 
long known and greatly valued—this vast mass of legal stuff, 
without a word or a turn of courtesy in it—what would you do ? 
He had a grievance, your old friend had. Friends often have. 
But instead of explaining it to you, he had gone and had his lawyers 
send this many-headed, much-appendiced ton of stuff. It wasn’t 
by that method that you found your way from Austin, Texas, to 
your present eminence and wisdom, Nor was that the way our 
friend found his way from a little law-office in Atlanta, where I 
first saw him, to the White House. 


More and more I am struck with this—that governments are 
human. They are not remote abstractions, nor impersonal insti- 
tutions. Men conduct them ; and they do not cease to be men. A 
man is made up of six parts of human nature and four parts of 
facts and other things—a little reason, some prejudice, much pro- 
vincialism, and of the particular fur or skin that suits his habitat. 
When you wish to win a man to do what you want him to do, you 
take along a few well-established facts, some reasoning and such- 
like, but you take along also three or four or five parts of human 
nature—kindliness, courtesy, and such things—sympathy and a 
human touch. 

If a man be six parts human and four parts of other things, a 
government, especially a democracy, is seven, or eight, or nine 
ny human nature. It’s the most human thing I know. The 

st Way to manage governments and nations—so long as they 
are disposed to be friendly—is the way we manage one another. 
I have « confirmation of this in the following comment which came 
to me to-day. It was made by a friendly member of Parliament. 








‘The President himself d i iven i i 
severity he = the Germans ra Soeatieae ae Ry 
tone in his Note. But in dealing with us he seems to have called 
- ~ hag ng = German importers and Chicago pork-packers. | 
— = — courtesy that we had come to expect 
That is a piece of passionate wisdom which it would be 
impossible to find equalled in the history of politics. 

The difliculty of reviewing a book like that of which I write 
is the mountain of quotations which one desires to put before 
one’s readers. But, alas! the inexorable laws of journalism 
make it impossible for the reviewer to turn the Spectator into a 
single issue review! I can only tell people to buy, borrow or 
steal the Page Letters and read them. I am confident that 
the book, whether obtained honestly or nefariously, will 
prove most delightful reading. That is the striking part 
of it. It is not merely the record of a great man. It is 
one of the most eminently readable books of the time. 

Page's letters describing London and the British Isles 
generally during the War will live as one of the great things 
of epistolary literature. A great moment in human 
history, a man who knew everything—no secrets were kept 
from Page—and the happy accident that the man thus placed 
had what I do not hesitate to call a genius for vivid description 
in the moral and intellectual sphere, have combined to make 
one of the few great books of the Great War. I congratulate 
Mr. Hendrick, and also Mr. Doubleday and Messrs. Heinemann, 
on having produced so noble a monument to their old colleague. 
The book is admirably printed and the photographs are 
reproduced with skill and distinction. 

J. Sr. Loe Srracney, 





O. HENRY IN PRISON.* 


Mr. Jexnnincs has written his own autobiography rather 
than a biography of his famous friend, O. Henry (William 
Sydney Porter). But, as is well known, there was a secret 
chapter in the latter's life, and as Mr. Jennings’s reminiscences 
throw a great deal of light upon it they are of peculiar value. 
They are also of absorbing interest, for Mr. Jennings is an 
amazing character, who might have stepped out of the pages 
of O. Henry's Cabbages and Kings or Heart of the West, and, 
indeed, did give O. Henry not a little material for these 
volumes. It is not until the eleventh chapter is reached that 
we mect with O. Henry at all. But the first ten chapters, 
written in a staccato style and highly coloured, make the 
average Wild West story or film seem a very humdrum affair. 
Mr. Jennings was born in a snowdrift and reared in a barn. 
At the age of eleven he ran away from home to begin an 
astonishing life of adventure as bootblack, cow puncher, law 
student, and finally outlaw and train robber. On more than 
one occasion he killed his man, and he seems to have lived 
revolver in hand during this first period of his life. He and his 
brother, having brought off a great coup by robbing a bank in 
West Texas, were compelled to fly to New Orleans, where 
they were again tracked down (at a dance) and only managed 
to escape by rowing out to an old tramp banana steamer lying 
in harbour. The captain, who was a smuggler of Three Star 
Hennessey brandy, was not above a bribe, and a few hours 
later they were under full steam for South America. They 
arrived at Honduras. 

“] wanted a drink and I wanted it quick. My tongue was hot 
and my feet were cold. I didn’t have time to waste trying to make 
the natives of Honduras understand my perplexity. I caught 
sight of the American flag. In that parched and unslaked moment 
it meant the joy of freedom—liberty of the throat and the tongue. 
Under the ripple of that flag I felt certain that I would find some 
kindred soul. I did. On the porch of the squat wooden bungalow 
that housed the American consulate sat an ample, dignified figure 
in immaculate white ducks. He had a large, nobly-set head, 
with hair the colour of new rope, and a full, straight-glancing grey 
eye that noted without a sparkle of laughter every detail of my 
ludicrous makeup. He was already serene and comfortably situ- 
ated with liquor, but he had about him an attitude of calm dis- 
tinction. A rather pompous dignitary, he secmed to me, sitting 
there as though he owned the place. This, I thought, is indeed a 
man worthy to be the American consul. I felt like a newsboy 
accosting a millionaire. 

‘Say, mister,’ I asked, ‘could you lead me to a drink? Burnt 
out on Three Siar Hennessey. Got a different brand ?’ 

, . . . 22 ’ 

‘We have a lotion here that is guaranteed to uplift the spirit, 





* Throwh the Shadows with O. Henry. By A. L. Jennings, London: Duckworth, 
[12s. 6d.] 
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he answered in a hushed undertone that seemed to charge his words 
with vast importance. 
‘Are you the American consul ?’ I ventured, also in a whisper. 
‘No, just anchored here,’ he smuggled back the information. 
Then his cool glance rested on the ragged edge of my coat. 
‘What caused you to leave in such a hurry ?” he asked. 
‘Perhaps the same reason that routed yourself,’ I retorted. 
The merest flicker of a smile touched his lips. He got up, took 
my arm, and together we helped each other down the street, that 
was narrow as a burrow bath, to the nearest cantina, This was my 
first jaunt with William Sydney Porter. Together we struck out 
on a long road that lost itself, for many years, in a dark tunnel. 
When the path broadened out again, it was the world’s highway. 
The man at my side was no longer Bill Porter, the fugitive, the 
ex-convict. He was O, Henry, the greatest of Amcrica’s short- 
story writers.” 


Readers of The Gentle Grafter, Cabbages and Kings and the 
rest, will have noticed that all this scene is very much in 


0. Henry’s own vein; indeed, often Mr. Jennings’s manner 


and style read not unlike a parody of his friend's. 


The following day the two men, joined by one or two other 
Americans, celebrated the Fourth of July and “ shot up the 
town” 
the course of a revolution that happened to be in progress. 
This episode was afterwards worked up by O. Henry into a 
story called The Kourth in Salvador. Then Mr. Jennings and 
his brother, accompanied by Porter, drifted into Mexico, but, 
getting into trouble there, they were obliged to return to the 
States. The two brothers held up a bank ; Porter did not join 
them in this, and parted from them, though quite amicably ; 
and finally the two brothers were caught and both sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment. The writer was sent to Ohio 
Penitentiary, and his account of his life there takes up most 
of his book, for it was there that he met Porter again :— 


“The hospital attendant was standing at my door. I felt his 
glance, but I did not meet it. And then a voice, hushed and 
measured, that to me seemed like sunlight breaking through a 
cloud, sounded in my ear. 
the black prison curtain. The waving prairies and the soft hills 
of the Texas ranch ; the squat bungalow at Honduras; the tropical 
valley of Mexico ; the magnificent scene in the ballroom was before 
le. 

‘Colonel, we mect again.’ ~~ 

In all my life there has never becn a tenser moment than when 
Bill Porter spoke that simple grecting. . . . 
see Bill Porter in convict stripes. 
purse, the same bread, the same glass. We had travelled through 
South America, Mexico together. Not a word had he said of his past. 





in Texas fashion, thereby quite unknowingly turning | 


The low, rich tones rippled through | 


I did not want to | 
For months we shared the same | 





And here it was torn open for me to see, and the secret he had kept | 
so quietly shouted out in his grey, prison suit, with the black band | 


running down the trousers. The proudest man I have ever known 


was standing outside a barred door, dispensing quinine and pillé | 


to jailbirds.”’ 


Porter, who had worked in a bank, was convicted of some 
nical offence, of which Mr. Jennings stoutly declares that 
wassinnocent. Both men, being better educated than most 
f the other convicts, were given clerical work and managed 
to win their way to some measure of comfort and decency in 
Porter began to write his stories, though he 
Many of these chapters 





their prison life. 
had no success with them until later. 
r prison life make very painful reading. 

due allowance for the writer's rather melodramatic 


on the! 
tendencies, 
ire bound to confess that if one-half his stories are true, life 
in the Ohio Penitentiary was indeed a * heil upon earth,” and 
all Mr. Mott Osborn’s efforts are not too much to shrive his 
ry. Porter h 
his duties as hospital clerk compelled him to attend to men 
who had been flogged and tortured (som 





times to death 
‘es left their 
Finally, the two friends reecived their free- 


ording to Mr. Jennings), and such experien 


mark upon him. 


dom: Porter went to New York to write; Mr. Jenniags, | 
though not without literary ambition, returned to Oklahoma 
to practise law. ‘The last few chapters in the volume give us 


a picture of Porter as the already famous O. Henry, steadily 
writing and settled in New York, where Mr. Jennings paid 
veral visits to him. ‘There 
ture sh, though here and there the writer recalls 
some of O. Henry's observations on the art of the short story ; 
nor is Mr. Jennings sufliciently skilled in literary portraiture 
to set before 
wrote and lived ; yet he has certainly shown us O. Henry in a 
new light, and not in the usual tedious fashion of literary 
reminiscence, but in a narrative that makes ordinary sensa- 
tion 


S 


is not as much talk about litera- 


as one would wi 


us the whole man, his friend, as he 


al fiction seem a mere soporific. 


walked and | 


Making all ! 


imself was comparatively comfortable, but 


POINTS OF VIEW.* 

Ix these two volumes Lord Birkenhead has gathered up various 
papers, essays, criticisms and speeches, nearly all of which 
were worth preservation. We must choose for special mention 
the destructive criticism of Lord Esher’s book on Lord 
Kitchener, the discussion of the highly topical problem, 
* Should a Doctor Tell ? ” the essay on a Ministry of Justice, 
the military paper on the battle of Le Cateau, and the speech 
on Divorce Reform delivered in the House of Lords. ‘The 
brilliance with which each of these subjects is treated is 
unmistakable. Some of the discussions of legal problems 
which are here reproduced were among those which helped 
to build up the popular opinion-—a right one as we believe— 
that Lord Birkenhead was an admirable Lord Chancellor. 
It may be that it is the fashion now to say that he was ap 
even better Lord Chancellor than he re because 
human opinion is frequently a matter of reaction, it 
must be remembered that when Sir F. . Smith was appointed 
Lord €hancellor there was a good deal of misgiving. The 
tendency to unsay the originally unfavourable opinion has 
perhaps gone a triile too far. 

Let us try to explain what we mean. What is it in the 
speeches and writings of Lord Birkenhead which makes us, 
for our part, almost insensibly introduce a certain reservation 
into our agreement with the general judgment tha. Lord 
Birkenhead was an admirable Lord Chancellor? We are 
writing here of his Lord Chancellorship in its purely legal 
aspect ; we say nothing of his statesmanship, though if we 
were to draw a distinction between his statesmanship and his 
legal performance we should have to draw a sharp one un- 
favourable to his statesmanship. But even in his legal reason- 
ing there is often something which we should not feel exactly 
entitled to describe as insincerity, but which borders upon it. 
Take, for example, the memorable speech on Divorce Reform. 
We heartily agree with that speech, both in its arguments and 
in its conclusions, and yet we could wish that our approval 
were wholly free from the feeling that Lord Birkenhead was 
here and there too consciously clever and that he over- 
stated the importance which the Bishops attach to what he 
described as “the physical side of marriage.’ He over- 
stated the doctrine which he attributed to the Bishops because 
he could not refrain from a bitter rhetorical glee at the spee- 
tacle (which he himself presented out of perspective for debating 
purposes) of the heads of a spiritual organization being blind 
to the importance of spiritual things. 

The same uncomfortable that reservation is 
necessary in our general respect for a masterly piece of work 
is with us when we read the criticism of Lord Esher’s brief 
life of Lord Kitchener. Lord Esher is charged with insullicient 
knowledge of the man he portrayed, but we are n invineed 
that Lord Birkenhead himself knew What he hag 


ally was, 


and 


a 


sense 


ot eX 


hore. 





done is to lay out the personal knowledge which he acquired 
of Lord Kitchener during the War to remarkable advantage. 
Perhaps we can best describe this chapter by saying that 
it is a vehement advocacy of Lord Witchener egainst one 
who is arraigned—in extremely polite terms it is true— 
as a traducer. We might have been much more impressed 
if we had not read Lord Esher’s book; but having read it, 
we cannot help feeling that Lord Birkenhead, in trying 
to be just to Lord Kite! is unjust to Lord Esh 
We hope that some day Lord Birken! 1 will find an 
opportunity to republish some of his legal g in 
| appeal cases. We particularly have in : 3 judgment 
in the Wakeford Appeal, which, w! 3 “d 
from a legal, human, literary or Z tive po of 
view, was certainly a= splendid We cannot 
eall to mind that it had anywhere that fault of debating 
cleverness verging on insine wh have noticed in 
some of the chapters in the two volu s beiore us 
We have now said what it was in our mind to say by way 
of criticism and we can freely ve ourselves t pl e of 
advising others to read and enjoy such chapters as those on 
*Should a Doctor Tell? , a Ministry Justice, and the 
battle of Le Cateau, which is a very fine and lucid ¢ nee 
of Sir Horace Smith-Dorrica Lord Birkenhead’s point of 
view in “ Should a Doctor Tell?” is strictiv legal lie 
always for the law as against the leged privilege of confidence 
*p of t Bv Visco I 2 vou. | Hodder and 
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as between doctor and patient whenever that privilege comes 
into conflict with the law. What a problem it is! No 
sooner has one admitted the desirability that a patient should 
feel that he is secure of secrecy when he unburdens himself 
to his doctor than one begins to see that the susceptibilities, 
or even the rights, of an individual must not obstruct the 
progress of justice; and no sooner has one reflected that 
the progress of justice is for the supreme good of all than 
one is flung back upon the thought that if the patient is not 
Secure of secrecy he will not tell his doctor the truth and that 
the general march to a national state of better health— 
which is also a supreme good—is likely to be impeded. How 
one wishes that Socrates had dealt with this knotty subject 
in illuminating and eliminating question and answer! The 
right of keeping confidences to himself is conferred upon a 
doctor by the etiquette of his profession and is supported 
by public opinion, but it does not legally exist in a Court 
of Law. 

Lord Birkenhead, in trying to show the absurdity of the 
medical claim to privilege, takes extreme cases after the 
manner of the advocate and we cannot help feeling that there 
is much more to be said for the doctor’s view than he admits. 
Public opinion is not unreasonable and would not support 
a doctor if he tried to use his privilege to upset the course of 
justice in a criminal trial. Lord Birkenhead makes great 
play with abortion cases and shows how frequently privilege 
has been used to defeat justice. He asserts that doctors 
should not merely be willing to give evidence in such cases, 
but should spontaneously inform the police of any material 
facts which come into their possession. He charges the 
medical profession, in effect, with aiding the professional 
abortionist to evade the law. But we doubt whether he has 
allowed due weight to the other side of the case in these 
transactions. If a woman knew that to seek her doctor’s 
advice meant being handed over to the police she would 
not seek it at all. Many lives might be lost in order that, 
at the best, a few scoundrels might be punished. Lord 
Mansfield’s statement in the Duchess of Kingston’s case 
is, perhaps, as near to a modus operandi as we shall ever get. 
“If a surgeon was voluntarily to reveal these secrets, to be 
sure he would be guilty of a breach of honour and of great 
indiscretion ; but, to give that information in a court of 
justice, which by the law of the land he is bound to do, will 
never be imputed to him as any indiscretion whatever.” 

With Lord Birkenhead’s arguments against a Ministry 
of Justice we are in thorough agreement. By whatever 
degree the administration of justice becomes more closely 
wedded to the Executive, by the same degree does it run 
new risks of failing to do justice. When we contemplate 
the results in other countries of making the judiciary a part 
of the Executive we cannot understand why a certain number 
of talented people in this country have always been in favour 
of setting up a Ministry of Justice. We suppose that their 
passion for tidying up, for making everything logical, and 
for enthroning a phrase, is stronger than their powers of 
observation. ° 

We have not space to do more than mention Lord Birken- 
head’s short appreciations of friends whom he lost in the 
War. These have charm and grace, and show genuine 
affection not only for his friends but for Oxford, where he 
made so many of those friends. 





WAR AND THE WORLD’S MONEY MARKETS.* 


Tus is one of the most important works on Currency and 
Finance which have appeared since the War. The writer, 
Professor Gustav Cassel, of Sweden, has issued various small 
brochures during and since the War, but the present work 
is an exhaustive survey of the effect of the War upon economic 
conditions at all the world’s monetary centres. I use the 
term “economic conditions” as covering all such matters 
as currency, the rise in prices, the influences both of inflation 
and defiation, the position of gold, fluctuations in interest 
rates, and questions relating to stabilization. 

Like most works dealing with Currency and Financial 
problems, this one will no doubt provoke controversy as well 
as approval, especially, perhaps, the concluding chapters 


London: 
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dealing with the desirability of early stabilization. Nor will 
there be entire agreement amongst practical bankers and 
business men with Professor Cassel’s diagnosis of all the factors 
which have operated during and since the War. Even those, 
however, who may challenge some of his points will welcome 
the book, if only for the completeness of its analysis. The 
examination of the sequence of events is masterly and scien. 
tific. It would be difficult to say whether the Professor is 
the more severe upon the primary inflation responsible for 
so many of the economic ills from which the world has since 
suffered or upon the deflationary tactics pursued in later 
years in the United States and in this country. It is just here, 
perhaps, that the book may well challenge some criticism 
as being a little too theoretical and dogmatic. We know, 
for example, that while we may deprecate inflation it would 
be impossible to finance a great war without it, and, therefore, 
the error becomes one rather of degree. Similarly, in his 
ruthless attack upon the deflationary policy pursued later, 
instead of one of stabilization, Professor Cassel is open to 
the retort that when the spirit of inflation is rampant some- 
thing stronger than a mere stabilization policy is required 
to combat it. Or, again—remembering certain of Professor 
Cassel’s earlier pamphlets—some might consider that he is 
himself open to the charge of unduly hasteping the stabiliza- 
tion programme. For, to take the example of the American 
exchange on London, the events of the past few months 
would seem to show that those who urged a year ago 
stabilization of sterling as expressed in terms of American 
currency were distinctly premature in their recommenda- 
tions, the dollar having since depreciated greatly, while 
sterling has advanced. 

But while many points of controversy might be cited, 
they would not alter the fact that all who wish to read one 
of the most masterly expositions of the effects of the War 
and the post-War period upon the Foreign exchanges and 
upon monetary conditions throughout the world will find 
no better opportunity than is afforded by Money and Foreign 
Exchange after 1914. A. W. K. 





KNUCKLES AND GLOVES.* 


THERE was a drawing of Leech’s in Punch for April 8th, 1860, 
to which Thackeray had written these words—or perhaps it 
was the other way round. 

“Serious Governor: ‘I am surprised, Charles, that you can 
take an interest in these repulsive details. How many rounds (I 
believe you term them) do you say these ruffians fought ? Um, dis- 
graceful! The Legislature ought to interfere ; and it appears that 
this Benicia Man did not gain the—hem—best of it? I'll take the 
paper when you have done with it, Charles,’ ” 

Serious governors can carry Mr. Lynch’s book to the 
secrecy of their studies and read very good “repulsive details,” 
not only of the Sayers-Heenan fight, but of some thirty other 
historic battles, from Broughton and Slack to Carpentier and 
Cook. And they can do that without the painful process of 
raising themselves in the eyes of Charles—unless, of course, 
they borrow Charles’s copy. But the first appeal of Knuckles 
and Gloves is to the honest man, who dearly loves a fight and 
is not ashamed of it. 

Mr. Lynch has not superseded Boxiana or Pugilisiica. His 
book is too small and gentlemanlike to compete with those 
heavies. He has written, suitably to this age, under thie 
Queensberry rules. Pierce Egan wrote with the bare fist, but 
Mr. Lynch’s pen has been held in an eight-ounce glove. Per- 
haps he believed the scathing words that Thackeray put into 
the mouth of his old prizefighter, who relates the story of the 
Sayers-Heenan fight to his great-grandchildren in 1920 :— 

“What boots to use the lingo 
When you have not the thing ?” 


vy 


But we have our lingo still, as well as the thing; the very 
picturesque and vivid lingo that may be heard any week at the 
Ring, Blackfrairs, or in whatever place boxers and fais are 
gathered together. Claret still means, as it did to Johv 
Hamilton Reynolds, “ the liquor vulgarly called blood.” 

Mr. Lynch has no doubt been wise to write as he has done. 
There are few readers to-day with a fancy for literary knuckles, 
but there are a great many who will enjoy prize fights politely 
told. Dr. Johnson in the days of pugilism wrote about 
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fighting politely, and he is a good exemplar. Did he not 
have a turn-up with Davies, the bookseller of Covent Garden, 
and with the brewer’s servant in Fleet Street? There are 
many good fights told in literature, and Mr. Lynch has added 
to them. He has given us a rich gallery of fighters— 
Broughton, Humphries, Cribb, Sayers, Carpentier, Beckett, 
Wilde, and fifty other ‘* men of renown.’ 

He might, though it was out of his line, have added the 
legend of the mill between Prince Charles and little Oliver 
Cromwell, or the famous scrap, when Pietro Torrigiano landed 
Michelangelo “‘ un grande punzione dei naso.” ‘Those of us 
to whom the classics of pugilistic literature are old and 
constant friends can never accept Mr. Lynch’s book as a 
champion. Not even as a lightweight, because that champion- 
ship is held by a small quarto volume called A Treatise on the 
Useful Art of Self-Defence ; or, Characters of the Masiers, by 
Captain Godfrey. But Mr. Lynch’s is none the less a very 
good book and full of the spirit of the amateur ring, which is 
the cleanest spirit in boxing. That is as it should be; Mr- 
Lynch is a very good amateur Pug. 





UNDER THE ACROCERAUNIAN MOUNTAINS.* 


Wien the present writer was meditating a walking tour in 
the Balkans he was advised to avoid Albania, if possible, as 
there he would undoubtedly be skot. ‘‘ Oh,” he replied, 
“ T shall be dressed in rags and without a penny in my pocket : 
I shan’t look worth anyone’s while to shoot.” ‘ But the 
Albanians are not a mercenary race,” his friend replied 
indignantly. 

Since, unfortunately, he followed his friend’s advice, he 
is unable to review Mr. Baerlcin’s book on the Graeco-Albanian 
question in Northern Epirus with any authority. The author’s 
style is an unpleasant and a rhetorical one, the detail of his 
evidence largely a matter of flat contradiction: his attitude 
almost exclusively pro-Greek : in short, he is a propagandist, 
but it is necessary to remember that even propaganda may 
occasionally be based on fact; and in this case it certainly 
seems likely. It is the Golden Rule of Balkan politics to 
presume that both sides are lying: but even Golden Rules 
break down sometimes. 

Southern Albania, or Northern Epirus, the country Under 
the Acroccraunian Mountains, is one of those difficult territories 
of mixed nationality that reduce the processes of Self-deter- 
mination to impotence; where the situation is rendered 
desperate by the complete incapability of the component 
nations to live together on any sort of equality, and whéete 
the top dog inevitably bites. Such a country is Transylvania, 
where the Rumanians are now getting their own back on 
the Magyars, their former masters : or the Karst, from Trieste 
to Fiume, where the Italians are jumping on the Slovene 
peasantry ; only in Albania, of course, the situation is likely 
to be three times worse, in proportion as the Albanian is by 
nature and historical education more barbarous than the 
Rumanian or the Italian. The picture he paints is a terrifying 
one—the closing of the Greek schools, the Greek language 
taboo, floggings, murders, and all the usual paraphernalia 
of oppression. Mr. Baerlein has seen what he writes of with 
his own eyes, and he has seen it unhampered by the blinkers 
of any sort of official reception such as, he maintains, has 
hoodwinked his Phil-Albanian opponents. Hence his con- 
tempt for them, his wrath against them. He himself, on the 
contrary, was ejected from the country as a Jugo-Slay spy on 
the occasion of his first visit, and only succeeded subsequently 
in travelling as he wished by pretending to be a sort of 
commercial prospector. 

“Who of us can say that he purveys the truth? But if I have 
got no nearer than Miss Durham, M. Pittard, M. Justin Godart 
and others who are hand in glove with the Albanian Government, 
I have at least had more diversion out of my researches. In the 
zone which till the end of 1921 was occupied by the Yugoslavs 
there dwelt a Moslem priest, a hodja, who took upon himself to 
slay a gentleman against whose family he was ‘in vengeance’ ; 
as this gentleman was his parishioner he thereupon performed the 
M. Pittard does not know that in concluding his 
Long live Albania’! .. . And lest anyone should 
s an abnormal sort of Moslem priest in Albania, 


funeral service. 
addiess he ericd ‘ 
think that this wa 


Londov: Parsons. 
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I would refer you to the Krasniéi of the north, where the incumbent 
is a well-known relative of Bairam Zur. It has happened more 
than once that he has had to bury one of his parishioners whom he 
has caused to die. The family may make an effort to secure a 
priest from a neighbouring village, but no other clergyman will 
come, because he knows the parish priest would be so hurt by this 
intrusion and would lie in wait, with his associates, bchind a wall.”’ 


Mr. Baerlein’s style is disconnected, and his attitude pro- 
pagandist : but his subject is one that is very well worth 
investigation, whether by the general reader of this book 
or by the adventurer willing to follow the author's footsteps 
across the Acroceraunian Mountains. 





AFRICA.* 


Tas book is a brief but clear survey of the history of the 
relationship of Africa to the civilized world. It is to be noted 
that there is a significant difference between this survey and 
a history of Africa. Throughout his book Sir Charles Lucas 
has considered the continent from the point of view of those 
Powers whose activities have affected its development. In 
consequence, the interest of the book tends to be political ; and 
readers who hope for enlightenment as to the economic 
potentialities, or as to the natural character of the Dark 
Continent, will be disappointed. There is very little here to 
stir the imagination, save possibly in the opening chapters on 
the part Africa played in the ancient world and in European 
history during the Renaissance. Even in those, however, the 
author is rigidly abstemious, and seldom attempts to clothe 
the bare bones of political history. Every lover of the story 
of Man is eager to find some light on the mystery of the rela- 
tionship of tropical Africa to the ancient states ; to find the 
truth about that traffic which is hinted at in the legend of the 
Queen of Sheba and her extravagant caravanserai, and in 
in the tales of the Abyssinian mines supposed to have bee 
the sources of the riches of the Temple of Solomon. ‘This is 
too much to expect of the political expert. In dealing with 
the explorations by the Portuguese in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, however, the author’s enthusiasm 


acai 
eal 


for 
those painstaking navigators and geographers colours his 
writing, and in this tantalizing sentence, “ Religion went 
with them, to which place-names, telling of the Saints’ days 
and, in the case of Natal, of Christmas Day, bear abun lant 
witness, and in their later stages they were fired by the legend 
of Prester John,” our minds are stirred by something deeper 
than a mere political interest.- The magical name of Prester 
John awakens the desire to synthesize the fragmentary forms 
of Man’s early history. It is the key to the elucidation of that 
mystery of which we have already spoken. Prester John— 
Emperor of the East, Christian monarch served by seventy- 
one kings—and again, the ruler over Ethiopia ? What is the 
meaning of this dual legend which so powerfully influenced 
mediaeval Christendom ? 

To leave these delightful speculations. Sir Charles Lucas 
has clearly shown how Mohammedanism in the north and the 
slave trade in the west of Africa effectually locked up the 
interior of the continent until the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. With the abolition of the slave trade the attention 
of European capitalists was turned to the possibilities of a 
more humane exploitation of the riches of Africa; and the 
immediate result of this new activity was the expedition of 
explorers and missionaries into the interior. The genius of 
this period was David Livingstone, no doubt one of the greatest 
men of the nineteenth century. Vasco da Gama, who first 
explored the coastline, was the genius of the period which 
ended with the abolition of slavery. A third period has begun 
since the War. In the first the natives were slaves, body and 
soul. In the second they were nominally masters of their 
bodies. After having fought side by side with white men in 
the War, they have now begun to claim a truer liberty of their 
complete being. It is beyond our imagination to conceive the 
results of such an emancipation, or of what race the next heroic 
figure may be. The tropics of Africa alone are a teeming 
treasure-house. Developed by a self-respecting and educated 
native population in co-operation with Europeans, they might 
of Man throughout the world. 


increase the welfare 
* The Pe artition and Colonisation ¢ of - ifr 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. [12s 
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POETS AND POETRY. 


—>—. 
THREE SMALL BOOKS OF VERSE.* 


Ir is only just that we should demand from work in any 
particular medium the qualities that can be had in no other 
medium. We have a right to ask of either a statuc or a poem 
the expression of some truth, objective or subjective, that 
can be stated in no other way. That is where so many writers 
of minor verse fail. They seem content to express general 
notions and not to realize that the choice of so definite a 
medium as verse demands justification. There is a great deal 
that is not unattractive in Mr. Pinto’s Duality, but no idea or 
point of view that could not have been as well expressed in 
prose or even in a graphic medium, except perhaps some 
notions in a poem called “Tea-Shop,” though even this is 
very little more than versified essay. 

Less intellectual, Miss Gwen John and Mr. James Cuthrie, 
among many failures, do each give us something, if it be only 
in one poem apiece, to which no other, form of expression 
would be possible. Miss Gwen John’s? “ A Common Man,” 
for instance :— 

“He lived and toiled for many weary days, 
Renounced the joys his soul had dreamed, 
Followed harsh Duty without praise. 
He died: the world was not redeemed.” 
Mr. Guthrie’s The Wild Garden’ is a book for children, and, as 
I have said, really contains only one poem, but that is attrac- 
tive enough to justify the failures :-— 
“Poor old John, 
His wits half gone, 
He knows the call 
Of the flower to the bee, 
And there ain’t no honey at all 
In he. 
He can coo that soft, 
The white doves in the loft 
Come to see ; 
Can grunt like a hog, 
Or croak like a frog, 
That he can ; 
But not walk 
Or talk 
Like a man.” 


It would seem unnecessary to analyse some of the qualities 
which make these two pieces of verse into poems had not 
the writers themsclves apparently failed quite to think 
the thing out. In the first (which is an epigram jn 
form), it is clearly the surprise of the heavy cacsura, 
the pause both in sense and rhythm of the Jast line 
which is so satisfactory. In the second, the chief charm 
is the rhythm and the naiveness of sense and rhyme. The 
note of pathos, too, is kept as a pleasant undertone, and twists 
pleasantly, now over, now under, the feeling of surprise 
and admiration at Jolin’s accomplishments. 
A. WILLIAMS-ELLIS, 


FICTION. 


LADY INTO FOX.t 








**WonDERITtL or supernatural events are not so uncommon, rather | 
they are irregular in their incidence. Thus there may not be one | 


marvel to speak of in a century, and then often enough comes a 
plentiful crop of them ; monsters of all sorts swarm suddenly upon 
the carth, comets blaze in the sky, eclipses frighten nature, meteors 
fall in rain, while mermaids and sirens beguile, and sea-serpents 
engulf every passing ship, and terrible cataclysms beset humanity. 
But the strange event which I shall here relate came alone, un- 
supported, without companions into a hostile world, and for that 
very reason claimed little of the general attention of mankind. 
For the sudden changing of Mrs. Tebrick into a vixen is an estab- 
lished fact, which we may attempt to account for as we will. 
os an | it is in the explanation of the fact, and the reconciling it 
with our general notions, that we shall find most difficulty, and not 
in accepting for true a story which is so fully proved, and that not 
by one witness, but by a dozen, all respectable, and with no 
possibility of collusion betwecn them.” 


In this grave and courteous manner Mr. Garnett disarms 
the incredulous, and quietly webs them up in such a net of 





*(1) Dualiiy. By VY. de 8. Pinto. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. [2s. net.} 
(2) Syringa. By Gwen John. London: Selwyn and Blount. [28. ¢d. uct.) 
(3) The Wild Garden. VBby James Guthrie. Same publishers. [2s. net.| 
2 dady into lox. By David Garnett. London; Chatto aud Windus. [5s. net.) 
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circumstantial detail—nay, of irrefutable proof—that they 
are incapable even of faintly wagging the finger of disbelief. 
He is not so foolish as to attempt any explanation of the 
strange event which makes his story: he pretends to no 
better reason than his readers have for faith ; indeed, can 
suggest no reason in nature or supernature for that sudden 
and cruel metamorphosis ; most strange, as he says, because 
most sudden. ** The sprouting of a tail, the gradual extension 
of hair all over the body . . . by a process of growth, though 
it would have been monstrous, would not have been so difficult 
to reconcile to our ordinary conceptions, particularly had it 
happened in a young child.’ Nor is Mr. Garnett a man 
easily guiled by rumour—with good reason, for “In this 
way,” he says, “I met not long ago with someone who, after 
talking to me some little while, and not knowing me or who 
I was, told me that David Garnett was dead, and died of 
being bitten by a cat after he had tormented it. He had 
long grown a nuisance to his friends as an exorbitant sponge 
on them, and the world was well rid of him.” 

It is in inexplicability that lies the difference between 
magic and conjuring; and it is by this very inexplicability 
that Mr. Garnett wins our belief, shames us by his own naive 
faith out of any ill-mannered incredulity. Never does he 
falter in this attitude of naive gravity, this courteous archaism 
of style ; silting with one elbow on the Works of Dean Swift, 
the other on Herodotus ; with an Alsop and a Bible ready 
to hand to back the truth of the more incredible passages 
in the encyclopacdia. And once the fact of the metamor- 
phosis is accepted, he passes from phase to phase of his sad 
and witty story with a sort of reserve of conviction that 
leaves no further flaw for the seeptic ; tells how poor young 
Mrs. Tebrick in the year 1879, from being at first simply a 
lady in a vixen’s form, too modest even so to run about 
naked, showing “so little wildness in her demeanour... 
that her husband began to fancy that they could be happy 
enough if they could escape the world and live always alone,” 
playing picquet and reading Clarissa Harlowe—gradually 
changed into the very nature and essence of a beast ; how, after 
the terrible moment when she killed the rabbit, she repented 
and “ motioned to the portable stereoscope, and thus they 
spent the rest of the afternoon together, very happily looking 
through the collection of views which he had purchased of 
Italy, Spain and Scotland”; but how with each lapse she 
grew wilder, till she lived with a dog-fox in an earth in the 
woods ; and her desperate and adoring husband clung to 
each last shred of her affection ; in whose arms, at last, the 
hounds tore her. 

To face the fact of the matter, it is not often the reviewer 
chances on such an exceptionally good book; a book in 
which wit and beauty move so smoothly under the restraint 
of gravity and a direct simplicity; where the technique, 
though quite easily discernible and modelled on the best 
classical authors, is yet so lacking in awkwardness, in conven- 
tionality, in offence; where fantasy, satire, allegory and 
realism are all kept firmly on the leash (letting the Hlare 
of Art course free). 

It is not surprising that the reader loses his function of 
reason as completely as poor Mr. Tebrick did, but more 
happily. With regard to the illustrations, the medium of 
woodcutting is most nicely appropriate to Mrs. Garnet! s 
style and the tenor of the book; she is certainly to be 
congratulated. 


By Philip Mae- 
Donald. (Herbert Jenkins. 2s. Gd.) 

A race, a fight, or a game of poker are not literature, but we 
enjoy them. Genileman Bill is in the same category. It 
produces no aesthetic emotions, but is as honestly exciting as 
a book can be. Its healthiness is refreshing ; its stupidity is 
delightful. Mr. MacDonald heartily dislikes all cranks and 
Germans, and ingenuously worships strength and pluck. We 
like to believe that his book, rather than the sentimental, 
pseudo-literary twaddle that is usually held up as popular 
literature, expresses “* the average man.” His style is tho- 
roughly inoffensive, and his parodies of the sporting Press are 
exquisite. Only in his dialogues does he fall badly. Why 
“the young gentry” are invariably represented (out of 
literature) as talking in an impossible, vulgar and facetious 
manner it is difficult to understand. ‘* Gentleman Bill” is so 
delightful when he keeps quict. Lis French girl's dialect, 
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too, is depressing. Of course, the piéces de résistance in the 
novel are the fights. The last great battle—such a battle as 
ean only be dreamed of—holds the attention almost painfully. 
We know that the hero will win. Why should a hero not win 
—out of literature ? “ In real life ” we hate the man we have 
backed not to win, and the emotions of Mr. MacDonald’s book 
are those of “ real life.”” The suspense is as to exactly when 
and how the hero will win. Gentleman Bill is a splendid story 
for boys, for the jaded liitérateur, and for the “average man.” 





OTHER NOVELS. 

THE LADY FROM THE AIR. By C. and M. Williams. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—The ‘ properties ” 
jn this story—it cannot be truly said that there are any 
characters—may be shortly listed. They consist of a hero, 
a heroine, a ducnna, a dog, an aeroplane, a pearl necklace and 
a few rogues. They are all very skilfully pushed about. 
The rogues are painted in different shades of grey. The 
darkest are punished, the palest is forgiven. The dog and all 
those whom he loves (he snarls mechanically at scoundrels) live 
happy ever after. The only thing which is not artificial 
about the book is the description it contains of flying, which, 
at any rate to those who have never flown, gives an impression 
of reality. 

THE UNSPEAKABLE GENTLEMAN. By J. P. 
Marquand. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—The same 
kind of glamour which always attaches to the typical highway- 
man of fiction surrounds this portrait of an American trader, 
self-outlawed on account of a despicable fraud perpetrated 
against him by his brother-in-law. The story itself, though vivid 
enough and very much in the manner of its time—1805 —has 
no particular depth or subtlety. Its chief claim to be read lies 
in the author's admirable economy in the matter of emotion 
and word. 

ALAS, THAT SPRING——! By Elinor Mordaunt.- 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—Punctuation is a great betrayer. 
A prodigality in commas has been compared to a too frequent 
smile in conversation. It loses its significance and tends 
merely to irritate. Miss Mordaunt’s pitfall is a dash. The 
tragedy of Henrictta Rorke, a young Irish girl who marries 
aman quite unfitted by heredity and upbringing to give her 
any happiness, makes in itself a sufficient demand upon the 
emotional sympathies of the reader, and something of dignity 
and impressiveness is lost by the breathlessness, the untidiness 
of the method of punctuation used throughout. 

THE TREASURE OF GOLDEN CAP. By Bennctt 
Copplestone. (John Murray. 7s. 6d. net.)—With its talk 
of Dorsct and Devon, of Grenvilles and Carews, of sea-rovers 
and privateers, The Treasure of Golden Cap stretches long 
arms back to the days when England was still essentially 
en island and Englishmen lived by the sea. The whole 
book has the tonie effect of salt water and Mr. Copplestonc 
has a very happy way of linking up old and new romance. 


> 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


( Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent revicze.) | 


THE SOCIAL INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. By 
Maurice William. (G. Allen and Unwin. 10s. Gd. net.) 
Mr. William gives his volume a confident sub-title, but we 
cannot believe that it is a more final * refutation of the 
Marxian economic interpretation of History *” than are many 
works of more attractive stvle. His two prefaces are an 








uncertain mixture of egocentricity and bias, and when, in the | 


body of the book, he proceeds to test Marxism by such popular 
queries as “ Is it scientific ? *’ we begin to suspect him for an 
insufficient economist. Insullicient, indeed, as Mr. H. G. 
Wells, who, with Drake-like schoolboy audacity, raided 
Moscow to poke fun at the Prophet’s beard ; but not half so 
amusing. Mr. William writes with heated sincerity ; his 
thesis is a just one; and many of his arguments on behalf 
of Capitalism are as powerful as Mr. Hartley Withers and a 
dozen predecessors could make them. But his matter is 
not ordered, nor his tone engaging enough, to give his book 
any great appeal. Mr. William’s emotionalism, however, 
is fortified by a commendable measure of conscientiousness. 
One of his appendices should be found useful for an enumer- 
ation of the Third International's famous ‘Twenty-one Points 
and copies of the Communist Manifestos during 1919, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’ EASTERN BOOK. 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is the second narrative of the Prince’s Imperial tours 
to be published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton ; it concerns 
his recent visit to the Far East, and is a very interesting 
record, written with restraint and vividness by Sir Percival 
Phillips. The volume is illustrated with water-colours by 
Mr. Donald Maxwell, and a series of extraordinarily clear 
photographs of the Prince in the varying background of his 
travels. The proceeds of its sale go to the Blinded Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Hostel at St. Dunstan’s. 


(Hodder 


SCIENCE AND HUMAN AFFAIRS. By Winterton C. 
Curtis. (Bell and Sons. 15s. net.) 


Dr. Curtis is Professor of Zoology in the University of 
Missouri, and he devotes what might seem a disproportionate 
amount of space in this book to cytology and the theory of 
organic evolution. Actually, however, these are the most 
valuable parts of his treatise; when he deals with more 
gencral subjects he is either trite or muddled. Science, 
for example, he defines as * the product of human reason 
applied to natural phenomena,” and he seems not to be 
conscious of the theoretical assumptions on which science is 
based. He expresses his belief that the world can only be 
saved through “* facts,” and decides that all ‘“* human riddles ” 
can be solved by scientific knowledge. It would have been 
much better if he had published Part H. (The Science of 
wong Ly by itself as an elementary text-book. In dealing 
with his own subject he immediately becomes clear and inter- 
esting; the rest of the book may stand as evidence that 
humanistic education is still necessary. 

HOCKEY. By S. H. Shoveller. (Allen and Unwin. 6s. net.) 

S. H. Shoveller is perhaps the greatest individualist the 
hockey field has ever seen. His book, however, follows very 
closely the convention of the average athletic text-book, 
whether the subject chosen be football, cricket, racquets or 
lawn tennis. There are chapters on the history of the game, 
the equipment for the game, the elements of the game. Each 
position in the field is dealt with separately. There are some 
general hints on captaincy and team tactics; the laws are 
set out and there is a concluding chapter, by far the most 
interesting part of the book because it is a personal record, 
dealing with some international matches and players. For 
the beginner such a book is extremely useful. It will give 
him the facts, and one must have facts. But a text-book 
such as this can really no more teach one to play hockey than 
a history of oil painting can teach one how to paint. The 
analogy is not unsound, for hockey, like every other game, 
is a romantic adventure. After we have been playing any 
game for a year we have begun to realize our own limitations 
and capabilities, and also the capabilities and limitations of 
the team with which we are playing. When a situation arises 
we follow the course best suited to our style of play and to the 
style of play of our side. After the elementary stage has been 
passed a game is learnt by example, by watching the tactics of 
better players, and from the advice of a team coach who will 
point out individual faults. A book such as Mr. Shoveller’s 
makes agreeable enough reading, for the sportsman always 
likes to read about the game he loves, but it is unlikely to 
be of great practical value to anyone with much expericnce 
of hockey. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITER- 
ATURE, Edited by A. C. Paues. (Bowes. 4s. 6d.) 

This bibliography has been compiled by Miss Paues for the 
Modern Humanities Research Association. It contains over 
two thousand entries of books, articles and reviews dealing 
with English language and literature during the year 1921, 
with an addenda giving details of books and articles published 
in 1920 but not ineluded in last vear’s list. The entries are 
classified under subjects and periods. It is a pity that owing 
to the cost of production an index of authors had to be dis- 
pensed with; but as it stands, this bibliography will be of 
great service to teachers, students and writers. We hope it 
will be continued. 

DIFFICULTIES. By Seymour Hicks. (Duckworth. 10s. 6d.) 

It would be easy to poke fun at Mr. Seymour Hicks’s naive 
little guide to youth by quoting some of his crude philoso- 
phizing on religion, art, morals, and human life in general, but 
behind his tiresome jocularities and rather staggering purple 
patches there seems to lie zn earnestness and a real desire to 
give helpful advice that we would not discourage. Quite 
possibly ours is a misplace d clemency, for a guide whese heart 
is greater than his head so easily loses not only himself but also 
his trusting charges. Still, if we do not find Mr. Seymour 
Hicks acceptable as our instructor in Politics, Theology, 
Painting, or Literature, the youth who sets no store by a 
writer's style will discover a good deal of horse-sense in the 
chapters dealing with adolescent foolishness of all sorts, from 
sartorial vainglory to the inordinate affections. Anyway, a3 
Mr. Hicks addresses us in his man-of-the-world way as “ My 
boy,” we who are not “his boy” or any longer boy of 
anyonce’s must not be hypercritical, 
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SOME CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. By Frank Rutter. 
(Leonard Parsons. 6s. net.) 

Mr. Rutter’s is the fourth of “ the contemporary series ” 
published by Leonard Parsons, Ltd., in which novelists and 
poets have already been “ dealt with.” We now have the 
volume on artists. As a popular e ition of the condition 
of contemporary English painting, Mr. Rutter’s book is at 
least insuflicient in range. The selection which he has made 
is not, as he hopes in the introductory chapter, “ repre- 
sentative and symptomatic of the varied ideals which animate 
British painting to-day.” He has, out of all judgment, 
chosen to bestow equal attention and almost equal praise on 
third-rate journalists in paint and some of our most sincere 
and able artists, and he has ignored the whole group of painters 
that march under the flag of Mr. Roger Fry and hang their 
trophies in the Independent Gallery—and elsewhere. 


THE GOLDEN RIVER. By J. W. Hills, M.P., and Ianthe 
Dunbar. (Philip Allan. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The best pages in this agreeable and brief account of a 
fishing trip up the Parana River are those which describe the 
falls of Iguazi and Guayra. Few Englishmen have seen 
these marvels of river scenery, to visit which ordinarily 
involves a journey of many days in particularly noisome 
steamers. But those who have seen them rank them as one 
of the wonders of the world, and incline to place them above 
Niagara or Victoria. The authors of this book were entranced 
by the delicate beauty of falling water at Iguazi, and stunned 
by its savage strength at Guayra. Some excellent photo- 
graphs bear out the description of Iguazt, but it seems to have 
been impossible to secure a picture of Guayra, even to get a 
sight of which is something of an adventure. 


ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT : Statutory Authorities 
for Special Purposes. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
(Longmans. 25s. net.) 

This volume completes Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s valuable 
account of the structure of English local government in the 
eighteenth century. Fourteen years have elapsed since the 
publication of the two earlier parts of the trilogy—The Parish 
and the County and The Manor and the Borough. The authors 
now give a most interesting account of the other authorities 
which had been superposed for special purposes on these units 
of local government. These fall into four main classes : 
the Courts of Sewers, which administered sluices, embank- 
ments and drainage in low-lying districts ; the Incorporated 
Guardians, who administered poor relief; the Turnpike Trusts, 
which transformed our main roads; and the Improvement 
Commissioners, in whom the bulk of what is now called local 
government came to be invested. The authors again base 
their work on elaborate research, and have brought to light 
many previously unstudied facts. In two final chapters they 
summarize the contents of the three volumes, and sketch 
the outstanding characteristics of English local government 
from 1689 to 1835, when the Municipal Corporations Act was 
passed. All students of social conditions owe Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb gratitude for tracing so faithfully the emergence of 
the new principles which in the last century have transformed 
the appearance of our cities and the healthiness of our country. 











THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 
_—»>_—— 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Snarrespury.—The Cat and the Canary -» 8.30—2.30 


[1f you find it dificult to keep awake in “ Brighter London,” 
go to this excellent thriller and you will become a Mid- 
night Polly yourself.) . 


New.—The Cenci ee -» Nov. 27th 2.30 
Dec. 2nd 2.30 

Dec. 4th 2.30 

Dec. 9th 2.30 

Tues.—Sat., Nov. 28th to Dec. 2nd 8.15 


{Shelley’s tragedy has been received with such enthusiasm 
that it has been put fu the Evening Bill for ten nights.) 


Royarty.—Mid-Channel .. ee os «. 8.15—2.30 
{Irene Vanbrugh and Pincro.)} 

Piaynouse.—The Second Mrs. Tanqueray .. 8.15—2.30 
{Gladys Cooper and Pincro.] 

Haymarxker.—-The Dover Road .. ae «- 8.80—2.30 
{A mild, fanccuous play.) 





MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 


November 25th.—QueEEN’s Hatu.—Symphony Concert 3.0 
(Sir Henry Wood will take his orchestra through « progremme that 
ranges from Mozart to Mr York Bowen.) 
Nevember 25th.—AtsBert Hari.—Vatican Choir .. 8.'5 


{Astonishivgly trregular performances of sixteenth century music bv 
tic owe choir that should have preserved the polyphonic tradition.] 








November 28th.—NationaL GaLitery.—Chamber 
Concert ee a ee 2.45—3.45 
{Soft airs upon harpsichord and flute and masterpieces of Italian 
painting. Mr. Gerald Cooper at the harpsichord.| 
November 29th.—QueEENn’s Hauti.—London Choral 
Society oe oe oe i. CH 


[Unaccompanied singing—an opportunity for odious compariso 
with the Vatican Choir. Elgar's new settings of Greek rman 
stand out in an interesting programme.} 


November 30th.—195 QuEEN’s Gate, S.W. .. oo 2 


[In aid of the Feodora Gleichen Memorial Studios. A very attractive 
programme of chamber music and a good cause.] 








PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 


[Seventh exhibition of modern masters of etching. Instructive and fas {nating 
and not impossible in the fog.} i 


Tuos. AGNEW AND Sons’ GALLERIES, 43 OLD Bonn Srreer. 


[Loan exhibition of pictures by the old masters on behalf of Lord Hais’s appeal 
for ex-Service mea. Notice later.] sae 


Tue LeFevre GALLERIES, 1A KinG Srreet, Sr. James's. 
[An unique collection of etchings by Auguste Brouct.} 

Tue Fine Art Society, 148 New Bonp Srreer. 
(Pictures of Devon and Cornwall by Mr. Lamorna Birch.] 








FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 





AFTER THE POLLING. 
[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 


Sir,—The members of the Stock Exchange are tho- 
roughly satisfied with the result of the Elections. When 
it became known that a clear Conservative majority 
was secured prices of all leading securities, as might 
have been anticipated, spurted sharply, professional 
operators hastening to purchase in anticipation of 
public demands. Entirely logical, therefore, is the 
subsequent slight setback which has occurred, the 
public preferring to await developments, while incidentally 
it may be noted that markets are now increasingly 
affected by the return to speculative tactics resulting 
from increased freedom from restrictions and, during 
the past week or two especially, option dealings have 
been on a considerable scale. ‘To those, therefore, who 
may be a little puzzled at the setback in stocks at the 
beginning of this week I would suggest certain practical 
considerations. 
x * « 

Satisfaction at the result of the Elections may be said 
to be due in special degree to hopes that the Conservative 
Ministers will deal in more satisfactory fashion than 
their predecessors with such matters as Foreign Politics ; 
the conduct of the National Finances ; and Unemploy- 
ment and other social problems. Assuming, however, 
for the moment that these hopes were to be completcly 
fulfilled, certain interesting results might be expected to 
follow. An improvement in international politics might 
be the precursor of a revival in international trade. 
A saving in national expenditure and a reduction in 
taxation might also stimulate industrial activities at 
home, while awiser handling of the unemployment 
problem would also tend in the same direction. In 
other words, we should have forces making for more active 
trade and as a result money rates might advance and 
a good deal of capital now invested in securities might 
flow back again to trade. 

* * * * 


Indeed, one of the most interesting developments of 
the past week—namely, a strong rally in many of the 
foreign exchanges—may be said to reflect these very 
views. Rightly or wrongly, the belicf prevails that the 
Lausanne Conference may prove more fruitful than its 
predecessors in producing a better understanding with 
regard to Near Eastern problems and may even pave 
the way for an effective handling of the general problem 
of Reparation Payments and International Debts. As 
a consequence, there has been a pronounced rally 
during the weck in many of the depreciated Continental 
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currencies, and notably in the French franc, while the 
great strength of the New York exchange on London 
js also suggestive of America holding more hopeful 
views with regard to the European outlook. Needless 
to say that in this matter we are only at the stage of 
“ hoping,”’ but, inasmuch as there can be no real revival 
in trade and prosperity until the economic and political 
outlook in Europe is cleared, it is not surprising that 
the utmost importance should be attached to the exchange 
movements of the past few days. Nevertheless, the 
very importance of these developments is in some measure 
responsible for a tendency on the Stock Exchange to 
restrict commitments pending developments. The favour- 
able sentimental effect upon investment stocks of any 
improvement in the international political outlook can 
be admitted, but that does not alter the fact that there 
is so much capital now invested in Government securities 
which would be withdrawn if there were to be a big trade 
revival that the Stock Exchange is wondering whether 
the next decisive movement in securitics may not be 
amongst some of the better-class industrials rather than 
gilt-edged securities. 
* m * 

To some extent, no doubt, the hesitation of markets 
may also be connected with the extent of the Labour 
victories at the Election. Doubtless the fact that for 
the first time we have His Majesty’s Opposition (usually 
regarded as the alternative Government) represented by 
Labour is a matter which may well give room for anxious 
thought. At the same time, and as the result of discussion 
in financial and business cireles, I find a very general 
consensus of opinion that it is better that the force 
expressed by Labour should be coming thus into the 
open so that the country may have a better understanding 
of all that it involves. Moreover, it is also recognized 
that the education of, rather than the blind opposition 
to, Labour is what should be striven for. On the whole, 
therefore, the City is not at all sorry for this exceptional 
opportunity of taking the measure of Labour as expressed 
in the present unique situation in the House of Commons. 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, November 22nd. 


ok 


Artuur W. Kippy. 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 


It is a good sign that bankers and business men as 
distinct from politicians should be taking a keen interest 
in the problem of International debts and Reparation 
payments. During the past week there have been two 
really important addresses on the subject, one of thenr 
being from Mr. F. C. Goodenough, the chairman of 
Barclays Bank, to the Norwich Chamber of Commerce, 
and the other being an address delivered by Mr. Edgar 
Crammond to the London Chamber of Commerce. In 
both of these addresses a not unnatural impatience was 
expressed concerning the protracted delay in placing the 
German Reparation payments on a definite and workable 
basis. Mr. Goodenough suggests that the actual amount 
of the payments need not necessarily be fixed at the 
moment, but recommends the appointment of a Committee 
of Supervision to work with the German Government in 
securing adequate fiscal reforms and to advise the Allies 
as to the course to be pursued in accordance with the 
sincerity or otherwise of the German Government in 
carrying out reforms and making all possible payments. 
Mr. Crammond is more definite and recommends that the 
Reparation payments should be cut to £1,100,000,000, 
while he concurs with Mr. Goodenough as to the necessity 
for Germany receiving financial assistance from other 
countries in the shape of loans. I may say, however, 
that I find a consensus of opinion in financial circles 
against the idea of giving any loans to Germany until 
there is more conerete evidence of the sincerity of that 
country with regard to her Reparation engagements. 

m * ok ok 

In connexion with what may be termed a by-election 
to the Stock Exchange Committee, which took place last 
week, the chief plank in the campaign of the victorious 
candidate was the plea for a reduction in commissions 
paid by brokers to outsiders. This is a matter gencrally 


(Continued on page 774.) 
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TO HEALTHIER CONDITIONS. 


of the English, Scottish and 
treet, E.C., on the 16th inst., 


RETURN 


The 50th ordinary general meeting 
Rank, Ltd., was held at 5 Gracechurch S$ 
Williamson presiding. 

The Chairman said that the good yield last year of Australian primary products 

wool, wheat and butter—and the prices they commanded increased the buying 
power of Australia and enabled importers to proceed with realisations of their stocks 
and the cutcome of the year’s trading general'y had been much better than seemed 
probable at the beginning of the period. There had been a marked return to more 
norma! conditions and stocks were now not much beyond the limits of ordinarv 
trading requirements, and prices indicated a hardening tendency. In a word, 
there had been a healthy recovery from the commercial position as it was at this 
time last year. 

The official statistics of the Commonwealth showed for the year to June 30th, 
1922, imports to the value of £101,063,661, and exports to the value of £127,949,455. 
In addition to the increment from this source, Australian funds in London were 
increased during the year by the payment through the banks here of £10,000,000 
distributed by the British Australasian Wool Realisation Association in redemption 
of their priority certificates. From these two sources the depletion of the London 
funds of the Australian Trading Danks, which was caused by the previous adverse 
balance of trade for the year to June 30th, 1921, had been more than made good, 
to the great advantage of shippers from here to Australia. 


Australian 
Mr. Andrew 








The pendulum, however, had new swung round to the other extreme, and to-day 
instead of having, as was the case before, too little money in London ard too much 
in Australia, there was too much in London and too little in Australia. 

In such circumstances the most natural and sound method to relieve a situation 
which was most prejudicial to the best interests of Australia seemed to be for the 
Commonwealth Notes Board (the issuing authority) to Issue notes to the banks in 
Australia against deposit by them in London of cash or its equivalent. There 


S 


would be no inflation in this, and such issue of notes would be secured by cash, £ 








on this side. 





for £, 
Having made the proposal that the shares of £25 each denomination should be 
split each into five shares of £5 each, and having announced that further capital 
eeded to deal with the general position of the 


would be issued, the Chairman prox 
saving that the quantity of Australian and New 


Zealand wool that had passed the hammer during the last twelve mont! about 
3,700,000 bales—was astonishing ; of this enormous quantity probably 75 per cent 
had actually gone into consumption, so that the warehouses of Bradtord users had 
but moderate stocks, as also had those of the French and German buyers. 

Taking Australia as a whole, the outlook for the current year for wool, wheat 
and dairy produce was favourable, and the prospects of the internal trade were 
promising. The mining industry could not get into its full stride and back to 
prosperity till wages were placed on an economic basis. 


trade and industries of Australia 








The report was unanimously adopted, and at an extraordinary general mecting 
the capital recommendations of the board were approved. 
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concerned with the very long-established custom of 
brokers dividing the commission with the banks on all 
orders received through those institutions. Notwith- 
standing the fact that this by-election has tended to 
bring up once more a somewhat contentious subject, I do 
not imagine that very much more will be heard of the 
matter, for so long as it is not a case of the banks in any 
way touting for orders it is generally recognized that their 
claim for sharing the commission is a fair one. The 
banker, as well as the broker, is put to expense in the 
execution of these orders for clients. 
* a * 

That banking shares should have risen considerably of 
late is only natural, having regard to the satisfactory 
yields to the investor and the regularity with which 
dividends are maintained. Nevertheless, I am inclined 
to think that judged from the profit-earning standpoint 
the rise, save in a few instances, may have gone far enough. 
In one or two directions a yield of nearly 6 per cent. is 
obtainable on the last dividends, but for the most part the 
yield is just over 5 per cent., which nowadays is by no 
means a high yield. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that while the strength of bankers’ balance-sheets has no 
doubt been increased by the further rise in gilt-edged 
securities, actual profit-earning must be somewhat 
adversely affected by the growth in overhead charges, 
coupled with the recent sharp decline in the value of 
money. 

* * = * 


The latest accounts of the Yokohama Specie Bank | 


suggest that after a long period of depression financial 
and economic conditions in Japan are on the mend. For 
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| DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 
RADDEeee | owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, W.C., 
BY APPOINTMENT this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED to 
To 23 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W., which will in 
future be the Head Office; their other addregy 
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some time, and as a consequence of deflation and falling | 


prices, banking deposits have tended to decline, but in 
the latest balance-sheet of the Yokohama Specie Bank 
the deposits show a slight increase compared with a year 
ago. Profits also have been well maintained, together 
with the dividend at 12 per cent. per annum. Private 


advices from Tokyo also indicate some improvement in | 


the trade position, the exports tending to advance. 
% s * * 


Something akin to an exchange of positions would seem 
to be indicated in the announcement made this week to 
the effect that the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Robert Horne, has been elected a director of Baldwins, 
Ltd., and has also been appointed to the position of 
vice-chairman of the company. The present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, previous to his 
taking up some few years since an appointment of profit 
under the Crown, was himself a director and vice-chairman 
of Baldwins, Ltd., one of the largest companies concerned 
in the iron and steel trade, with an issued share capital of 
over £6,000,000. It may be recalled that the late Sir 
Richard Vassar-Smith, of Lloyds Bank, was also a 
director of the company. A. W. K. 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Acachylus, Vol. T., trans. by H. W. Smyth, 18mo ........ (Heinemann) net 100 


Asquith (Margot), The Autobiography of, Book 2, 8vo .. (Butterworth) net 25/0 
Darrington (k.), “ The Ladies!" A Shining Consteliation of Wit and 


BE UD o.nn65600a55000sescneteccessestsessoeesceoens (Unwin) net 12/6 } 
Butler (D. C.), Western Manuscripts, 8vo ...............: (Constable) net 18/0 
(Cloudius, trans. by M. Platnauer, Vols. I. and I1., 18mo (Heinemann) each net 10/0 


Coward (T. A.), Bird Haunts and Nature Memories, 8vo ..... (Warne) net 7/6 
trawford (D.), Back to the Long Grass, 8vo .. (Hodder ani Stoughton) net 16,0 
i.vans (Joan), Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance ; 

particularly in Envland, 8vo .............e00% (Oxford Univ. Press) net 16,0 
Fields (Mrs. J. T.) (A Chronicle of Eminent Friendships drawn chiefly 

irom the Diaries of), Memories of a Hostess, by M. A. De Wolie Howe, 

BOD osciecess pie ee nO eR eS ec ena aw (Unwin) net 12/6 
Ford (11.), My Life and Work, in collaboration with Samuel Crowther, 
(Heinemann) net 


o 


BE re ods cp nso cnewneendagnnd ous scukatnseees 12 
Ccorge (Mr. Lioyd), A Diography, by E. T. Raymond, 8vo .... (Collins) net 15,0 
Parris (R.) and Jones (5. K.), The Pilgrim Press, 8vo ........ (Hetfer) net 7/6 
Herodotus, trans. by A. D. Godley, Vol. IIL, Books 5-7....(Heinemann) net 10/0 
Leigh (Lorma), Roadmender Country, 8vo .......... (Homeland Assoc.) net 15/0 
Jeighton (J. A.), Man and the Cosmos, &vO ........++++. (Appleton) net 21/0 
Livy, Vol. IL, Books 3 and 4, trans. by Bb. O. Foster .... (Heinemann) net 10,0 
Loree (L. F.), Railroad Freight Transportation, S8vo ....... (Appleton) net 21/0 
Murdock (V.), China the Mysterious and Marvellous, 8vo .. (Oliphant) net 10/6 
Parry (KE. A.), What the Judge Thought, 8vo .............. (Unwin) net 21/0 


Part (A. F.), The Art and Practice of Innkeeping, 8vo .. (Heinemann) net 10/6 
Pierce (F.), Our Unconscious Mind and How to Use It, 8vo (Routledge) net 10/6 
Polybius, trans. by W. R. Paton, Vols. 1. and II.—Histories, “‘ Loeb 


pO Sg PE rrr re Ter TTC TT rT (Heinemann) each net 10/0 
Reitlinger (H. 8.), Old Master Drawings, 4to .............. (Constable) net 36/0 
Kobertson (A. T.), A Harmony of the Gospels for Students of the Life 

OF Gee, OOO a vececesnamensanndhasesenes (Hodder and Stoughton) net 10/6 


Ben (Sun Yat-), The International Development of China, Svo (Putnam) net 22/6 
Jravel Old and New, ed. with a Foreword by 5. J. Looker, 8vo (O'Connor) net 21/0 
Tweedie (Mrs. A.), Mainly East, 8VO ........ccccccccsces (Hutchinson) net 16/0 





Wilson (7. B.), Sporting Pie, 8VO ....cccccccecseces .- (Chapman & Hall) net 16/0 
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Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 





PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


For how many weeks after death will 
the sum payable under your Life Policy 
suffice to family? Is 
your life adequately insured ? 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 1. 





maintain your 





THE CHARLES A. GILLETT SCHOOL 
OF MODERN PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 
PRIVATE LESSONS DAY AND EVENING. 
SPECIALISED INDIVIDUAL CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS IN 
MODERN PIANO PLAYING, specially designed for the KEEN and 
EARNEST—Beginner, Amateur, Advanced Pianist aud Professional. 
Write or call: 

11 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


BUY YOUR IRISH’ LINEN 
HANDKERCHIEFS FROM 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Write to-day for copy of Illustrated Handkerchief List No. 40 P., sen 
free. Carriage paid on all orders of 203. upwards in United Kingdom. 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, ULSTER. 








post 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON 
(Established 1744.) 
54-25, NEW BOND STREET, W. 1. 
SALES BY AUCTION NEXT —— a Bale commencing at ONE o'clock 
precisely -— 
NOVEMBER 271TH-30TH.—The SIXTH PORTION of the FAMOUS STOCK OF 
BOOKS of the late Mrs. W. J. Leighton (who traded as Messrs. J. and J. Leighton), 


AND HODGE. 


| of 40 Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. (Sold by order of the Executor.) 





NOVEMBER 287TH-29TH.—IMPORTANT DRAWINGS AND OIL PAINTINGS 
BY OLD MASTERS, including the property of the late H. Gay Hewlett, Esq., and 
oi the late Sir Keginald Cox, D.L., J.P. ; also a collection of DRAWINGS by J. M. W, 
TURNER, R.A., the property of Mrs. F. Hughes, Walifield, Reigate, Surrey. 

Illustrated catalogues (6 plates), price 2s. 

NOVEMBER 30fH-DECEMBER Ist.—OLD ENGLISH AND TRISH GLASS 
including the property of Sir Ernest Clarke, 31 Tavistock Square, W.C. PORCELALN 
AND POTTERY, including the property of Sir Walter Town!ey, K.C.M.G.; also 
ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE FURNITURE, including the property of the 
Right Hon. Frederick 8. Wrench, D.L. 

On view. Catalogues may be had. 





het from the rigours of winter by joining in a tour of 
SOUTH AFRICA, to commence on January 26th, per “Windsor Castle,’ 
organized and personally conducted by Mr. George Akerman. For those bent on 
pleasure or business, or seeking a profitable outlet for their capital, this tour will be 
of surpassing interest. From start to finish it will occupy 105 days, including visits 
to East African ports and Egypt on the return voyage, and the inclusive cost will 
be only £450.—Full particulars may be obtained from Mr. GEORGE AKERMAN, 
who may be interviewed or communicated with at the Office of the High Commissionet 
for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, London. ‘Phone: Regent 6760- 
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Zebediela, the premier orange-growing estate in South Africa. Life there 
js described as delightful by the ex-officers and their families who reside in the pic- 
turesque township, situated at an altitude of 4,000 feet, overlooking the orchards. 
Congenial society, shooting, boating, tennis, cricket; no ploncering ; plentiful and 
inexpensive native labour obtainable for fleld and house work ; married people can 
live comfortably on £150 to £200 per annum ; taxation negligible.—Write at once for 
particulars as to how an investor or settler may secure ten acres, ensuring a net income 
of not less than £1,000 per annum on a capital outlay of £1,350, to AFRICAN REALTY 
TRUST, LTD. (subscribed capital £400,000), 36R New Broad Strect, London, E.C. 2 


T°. CAN LEAD A HEALTHIER AND HAPPIER LIFE at 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
| gre AND TRADE ‘MARK AGENCY. — Application 
is invited for vacancy from 


young gentleman about eighteen years of age, 
Applicants must be 


with a view to qualifying, under Articles, in the Profession. an 
training.— Write 


of Public School education standard, with scientific bent and 


Box 1142, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


MYHE HULME GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OLDHAM. 


(An Endowed, State-dided Day School on the same Foundation as the Manchester 
and the Pendleton High Schools and the Bury Grammar School.) 

THE GOVERNORS invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of 
this School. The new Head-Mistress will be appointed early in February next, 
and will take up the work on June Ist next. 

Candidates must be Graduates (or the Cambridge equivalent) of a University in 
the United Kingdom. Initial salary £500, rising to £730 by annua! increments of £25. 

Letters of application, accompanied by copies of tour testimonials, are to be sent 
in so as to be received not later than December Ist. 

Greaves Street, Oldham. ERNEST BOOTH, 

Clerk to the Governors. 








1 HE UNIVERSITY Or SHEFFIELD. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 





The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER in EDUCATION, whose duties 
will include those of a Master of Method. Salary £400 per annum. 

Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 
be ovtained, by the 9th December. 


W. M. GIBBONsg, Registrar 
a eee O F BRIST OL. 
The UNIVERSITY invites applications for the 


CTIAIR OF 
which will be vacant on July 31st, 1923. 


PHILOSOPHY, 
Salary £800 per annum, 


Applications should be lodged, with the 
REGISTRAR 


| lal 


on or before the Srd Vebruary, 1923, 
from whoin further particulars are obtainable. 


Or SOUTH AFRICA. 


NATAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 





Fully-qualified and certificated MALE ASSISTANT-TEACHERS 
for various Government Schools in the Province of Natal. 


are required 





Minimum qualification : Board of Education Certificate or Certificate accepted by 
the Board as equivalent thereto. 

Full particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Atrica, Trafalgar Square, 
W.C., with whom definite applications must be lodged not later than 1st December, 
1922. 


5 eeeaar RESEARCH.—Experienced worker, disengaged. 
Ad 
Wit 


Foreign languages, indexing, &c.— Box 1140, the Spectator, 13 York Strect, 





by oe ORGANIZING SECRETARY wanted for the 

J Churchmen’s Union for the Advancement of Liberal Religious Thought 

Scholar preferred. Salary £350.—Reply “C. U.,” Box 1141, the Spectator, 13 York 
cet, W 2. 


Street ( 





THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTE, 92 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

Secretarial Training Department. Laster Term begins January 2nd, 192%. 
Vacancies should be applied for at once. Fully qualised Secretaries can be recom- 
mended, 


{AREERS for educated Women and Girls. 


100 openings 


described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d., post free. The 
Professional World To-day, an alphabetical list of present openings for girls, Price 
7d., post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 





5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 





A CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Kither sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.— Write for particulars and 
free lessons to (Dept. H. , SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C, 


é hae 


Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHTONESS OF SALISBURY 
The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. The VISCOUNT ASTOR. 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


TRAINING 


The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D. 
Principal ; 
Miss EVA LETT (Camb. Med. and Mod. Lang. Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 


The College was opened in 1885, and was the first, of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish system. 
The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students practice teaching in schoois 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 23 acres in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course began in October.— 
Further particulars on application to SECRETARY, 











SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 


as 


An Examination for the following Institution S holarships will be held, commencing 

on Tuesday, the 23rd January, 1923, and following days :— 
Two Scholarships of £80 each. 
- . Two Schoiarships of £50 each. 

Each Scholarship is tenable for three years at a University or affiliated College 
in any course of study chosen by the successful candidate and approved by the Council 
of the Institution as bearing on the training of a Surveyor. j 

Applications to sit, giving particulars of the Candidate's age and education, and 
stating the subjects in which he desires to be examined. should be addrcssed by the 
13th December to the SECRETARY. The Surveyors’ Institution, 12 Great George 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1, from whom the Syllabus of Examination and 
further particulars can be obtained. : 


r Al J 
W Lae ee a COLL E 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 

ones Principal: Miss 8. ©. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.8. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be offered for com- 
petition in Mareh, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may also be awarded, 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of 
London. 

Fees : Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 
. od eee particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westtleld College, Hampstcad, 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 





G K 








TNH E ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. ‘The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (75. 6d. 
net), of bookseilers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

For consultation or book direct, address — 

Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 

NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
r. Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's ‘Training 
in Swedish Educational Gymnasties, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygicue, 
Physiology, etc. 


Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. 


I 
BEDFORD 


Lansdowne Road, 


AING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
rd.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Studenta 

ics. The Course extends over 3 years, 

( astics on the Swedish System, Massage, 

Dancing, Hockey, Lacroase, © et, Tennis, 

For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


‘ie 
. FF 
are trained to become Teachers i 
and includes Educational and Medica! 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Net bali, &c. Fees £165 per annum 










ge nr EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 3. W. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
Kk. E. LAWRENCE, 





EASTBOURNE, 

MHE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 

All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT PUPILS. 
Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, lst Class Dipiomee Ldinburgh 
Training School. 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 

(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start smali enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Tull theoretical instruction. 
For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


wy 





a [INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING for 
'd ladies; all branches. Home comforts in lovely old house. Fowls, ducks, 
turkeys, geese. ‘Two vacancies. eRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon, 


{ARDENING FOR LADIES at Lleden College, Kingstone, 
nr. Canterbury; 300 [t. above sea level. Practical comprehensive training, 
individual consideration. Next term begins mid-January.—Apply PRINCIPALS 


THEATRES, &c. 
Gerrard 1243 and 


3116. 


S* MARTIN’S. 


SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES? .. at 8.15. 
by J. M. BARRIE, and 
LOYALTIES is sa oe oe at 9.0. 
by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
MATINEES EVERY FRIDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15 
® “EAST OF SUEZ.” 


i I IS MAJESTY’S. 
EVENINGS AT 8.15. _ 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS at 2.30 


ODERN MASTERS OF ETCHING. 
M 7th Exhibition 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
JATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. AN ALD TO 
PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS 25th Annual Edition, 
over 1,000 pages, giving particulars and news of Preparatory, Private and Publig 
Schools for Boys and Girls, with articles on Professions Price 5s., post free 6s.— 


m, E.C. 4 


Messrs. J, & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, Lond 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID'S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 


A 


Miss I. 1. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern 
History, M.A. Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School 
% (G.P.D.8.T.), Liverpool, and 
Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House-Mistress at the Belvedere School. 


Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14 is : 
The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTHLANDS 
SCHOOL. 





TPPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, LW.—Eight acres, near sea. 


Excellent premises and sound education. Preparation for Universities. Music, 
Arts, Languages, Games, Riding. Dom Science Dept. Individual attvemiou, 
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HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxiord. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


| Piadiealaatiaalinaasii SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 








Bracing climate. Good education 
Head-Mistress : Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
EE SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE, 
WESTMORLAND. 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. pEB. DOBSON, M.A. (St. Andrews), late of The Ladies’ 


College, Cheltenham. 


Fexs :—Daughters of clergy, including Medical Attendance and Laundry, £60 per 
innum; daugliters of laity, including Laundry and 103. per term Medical Feo, 
t101 10s. per annum. 

fal Granta, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy. 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings. Girls 
tre prepared for the Universities, individual attention being given to each girl with 
a view to a career suited to her special capacity. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


TNVHORNBANK, MALVERN 


Education on modern lines for Girls. 





WELLS.—Broad, _ thorough 
Games, gardening, domestic science. 











Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill _Slopes. Well yecsmnmontied: —Principal, Miss ROGERS. 
ILTON HOUSE, READING. 


PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
. a goa of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during tha 
olidays 
_ Principals : The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


Ge NREENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON. 


ed H. M. MOLYNEUX, M.A., Late Scholar Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Miss M. E. SCOTT, M.A., Late Scholar Somerville College, Oxford. 


Moderna buildings. 








Country School for Girls. Grounds and gardens of 12 acres. 
Preparation for the Universities 


S'; HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parents live abroad. 
—Principals : Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Honour School of English 
Language and Literature, | Somerville College, Oxford. 


YALDER GIRLS? SCHOOL, 


ASCALE 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
*lassrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 
fscort irom Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 




















Hi ¢@# Fe bP 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.:_“ Watford 616." 


()VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Bettie, Yorks.) 


Head- Mistress, Miss FE. M. PICK -ARD, M. A. (Class, Trip.. Cantab.). 
Bee RNEMOUTH 











Boarders only. 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased “ WENTWOR TH LODGE,” the Bournemouth 
residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and a frontage to 
he sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will be transferred to 
the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and additions can be carried out 

The Schoo) will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date In every way, und additional 
accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Applications for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Se fence Department. Tllus- 
trate | prospectus from the PRINC IPAL, “ Towerfleld,” Annexe, Bournemouth. 


St ‘ELPHIN’S | CHU RCH OF ENGLAND sc ‘HOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Head-Mistress: 





FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
MARGARET “FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
liursarics available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ra T. MARGA RET’S 

DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal, Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, 
tnd ot the Maria Grey — c ollege._ 


Miss Classical Tripos, 








SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Wide train services for day-boarders.— 
Late Scholar Newnham College, Cambridge, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
i bea THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
H.M.S. ‘ WORCESTER,” OFF GREENHITHE, KENT. 


Established 1862. 
Chairman: Right Hon. Lord INCHCAPE, G.C.M.G., &e. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral the Hon, Sir E. R. FREMANTLE, G.C.B., &e. 

For the training of Youths intending to become Officers in the Mercantile Marine. 
Iwo years’ training counts as one year’s sea service for eae cadets. Commissions 
granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. and R.N 

For illustrated prospectus apply THE SECRET ARY, Thames Nautical Training 

ae 72 Mark ¢ Lane, ] sondon, E.A 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFIC ‘ER,” containing in in 

a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 

18 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 

vith instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated desc’ ription of life at 

ihe College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old 
Bond Street, London, W. 1. 

, BINGDON SC HOOL, 

Highly « — d staff. 

















“BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
gulldings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, on Boathouse, &c. 
football, Cricket, Athictics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.¢ Fees £81. Entrance 
tcholarships, March.— Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
| bee UPPER DEAL, KENT.— Poys’ Preparatory 
School. 11 acres grounds. Last year 5 Scholarships, 1 R.N, Cadetship. 
Beamer carefully coached, Entire charge Uf parents abroad. 








oe 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—A modern Public 
School (endowed). Splendid situation. 220 Boys in four Houses, Stron 

staff of Oxford and Cambridge Graduates. ~—) preparation for all Examing- 
tions. First-class Engineering Shops. Recognized by Army Council. 0. LC 

Swimming, &c. Inclusive fees £90 per annum.—For Entry apply HEAD-MAS7' |: R, 

— Somerset, or Messrs. LEE MICHELL & CO., Sollcitors, Clerks to the 

overnors. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYs 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Move ement, 
Excelient food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brig hter spot _ the cy map of 
England to-day than ‘Abbotsholme" @. STAN EY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to 7 WARDEN, G petdhuins, ll Derbyshire : or 
to Colonel B. R. WA Db, C -, late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 1. 


ELLY COLLEGE, 








TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 


Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet aboys 
sea, facing Dartmoor. — i eg class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 





T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory 
for the Public Schools and ang Boys received from the age of 7 to 14.— 
For Prospectus apply HEAD- MASTER 








FOREIGN. 


WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUR.” 
; First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter a. Escort 
from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER 


ACANCIES for two Elder Girls in finishing school in Genev a. 
oes opportunities for French, music and “art. Escort early next 
month, —F. J I. c/o J. and J. PATON, 13 Cannon Street, £. C. 4. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


RADUATE receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 

Park) THREE or FOUR GIRLS beyond school age desiring supplementary 

education.— Write Miss HODGSON, c.o. The Registrar, Joint Agency for Wome 
Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 





forward 








j\LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will 
particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; Voice 
Production ; Reading, Reciting, Pronunciation; SEQUENCE, FLUENCY, AUD! 
BILITY; to Politicians, Barristers, Preachers and Ladies.—446 Strand, Charing 
Cross, W.C. 2. ; 
w!TAMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 


resident and daily pupils at his residence. Very successful treatment with 
pupils of all ages. Estab. 1905.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 1. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Information and carefully 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive tnfor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 


MAREERS. © write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STRE ET, LONDON, W.1. ’‘Phones—Mayiair 1063 and 106i 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
eae ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge b 
MESSRS. GALBBITAS, THRING & CO 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messra. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly al! School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information abou 
establishments giving a course ot trainiug in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture — Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVE RIS MADE TO PARE NTS. 
s° 


HOOLS For BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY er DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
PECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Mesers. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools ané 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENT: 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should he given. 

& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 

Telephone Central 5053. 











considered 


Se eeress 


7 UToOss 





4926. 





OARDING SCHOOLS RECOMMENDED (English and Con- 
tinental), Also Clergymen and others receiving pupils for private tuition, 


and Schools where backward and delicate children have individual care —HOOPERS 
(EDUCATIONAL AGENTS), LTD., 361 Oxford Street, London. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 


charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 
Authors’ MSS. typed —RONALD MASSEY, 23 Kuightrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, H.C. 4. 


TPVYPEWRITING and PROOF-READING by _ experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSs. Is., carbon copy 
3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 


ight tenn mon and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
translations undertaken.—Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff, 


E ARN Money , by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 


to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
Interesting booklet See —Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Vv ictoria Street, s ‘W. 1, 











words : 





= ee ee — = 





TOURS, &e. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Estab. 1900. Gentlemen and 
Ladies. Firat Class. Dec. 14th, EGYPT (Nile): Motoring in PALESTINE, 


DAMASCUS, etc., 198gs.and 298 gns. Dee. 20th, SICILY and MAGNA GRECIA, 
30 days, 89 gns. Accompanied throughout.—Mlss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auc kland 


Road, London, S.E. 19, 
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LEPLAY HOUSE. CHRISTMAS VACATION, 


,Eees z © ROME. 

Historical survey of Rome from the earliest times to the present day. Special 
coctions on “ Classical Rome” and on ‘‘ Rome of To-day,’’ with its educational 
social, and political institutions. Complete tour will take nineteen days, leaving 


London, Wednesday, December 27th. In addition the Cities of Umbria, Siena 


and Florence can be visited. : 
Full particulars from Miss MARGARET TATTON, 65 Belgrave Road, West- 
minste " s.W. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Ulitf overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep : 341 
BY AUTIFUL B UT’ TE RME RE for Christmas. 


foot, climbing, dancing, &c. 
VICTORIA HOTE L. 





Fox-hunting on 


Priv ate and ¢ omfortable. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A & 8S 3s 
“MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. 
in 2}, 5 and 7 Ib. packets. “ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. 
White Lead. 


Full Particulars from W W. | Cc ARSON & SONS, Battersea, 8.W. 11. 
EAL LACE—YOUGH AL. Suitable Wedding Present. 
Beautiful needlepoint and trish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 


modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
a PRESENT NT ATION CONVENT, Yous ghal, Co. Cork. 


I \ON'T BUY r Cl 


Sold in 40 shades 
Superior to 














NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 
list or send garments for free Bg rg eo TURNING CO. (Dept. A) 
7 Downs Park Road, | London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1580. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inn; and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Take £1 oe (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent 












Association, Ltd. 





Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1 
‘AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Y own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 


2 iw Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, London, 








PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 


of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 


ESIDENT 


» scribing the residences, &c., 














fountry, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
luvalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per sooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £20n Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepte i, parcel returned 
post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 


Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 


S. CANN & CU., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 





] LATTIS is the ‘only absolutely ‘efficient remedy for exter- 

minating Cockroaches and Blackbectles. Harmless to domestic animals. 
Full directions on each tin.—1s. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 
471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 








CONQUISTADOR) 


A Most Excelicunt Wine from the Wood. 
PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid, 
Send ¥s. for Two Triai Bottles, Post Free, 


MATTEEW GLOAG & SON, 
14% Bordeaux House 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 
180 


CONauistaDOR 


54/- 




















MADE INI7 LEADS 
‘ONE FOR EVERY NEBD || 
oR PREFERENCE | | 


- per gross 


- en —f —) vb —s— 


= With 
Teeny: 
































If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 

will 

produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


which costs about £40 a year, 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Shareholders 


No Commission 


$$ $$ __—_—_——____. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


£47 ,000 ,0CO 
£6,750,000 


Assets .. ee se ee 
Annual Income os ee ee 


The A.M.P. Society's premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance gover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 


claims, 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
73-76 KING WILIIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 


W. C. FisHer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 





THE lL UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Capital Authorised and Issued F a a0 oe oe o £9,000,000 

Capital Paid up - ¥: <. ae AP aa re £3,000,000 

Reserve Fund oe oe o ee oe o oe e £3,250,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £6,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. KILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received 
for fixed periods on terms which may be‘ascertained on apetece ation. 


WE ARE DESPERATELY HIT. 





The hard, lean times through which our country is passing, 
high costs, heavy taxation aud bad trade have reacted upon us 


more than we anticipated, 

BUT 
just think, 10,000 poor womert 
rescued each year from a terrible 
are not all hardened 


simply must go o1t; 
some mere children, are 
and they 


our work 
and girls, 
life of moral degradation, 
far from it. 

Will all those who have kindly 
to our 


cases, 
supported us in the past respond 


XMAS APPEAL 


Canon W. C. E. 
Church House, 


SPECIAL 
what they can to the 
Church Penitentiary 
S.W.1 ? 


Chairman, 
Association, 


and send 
Newbolt, 
Westminster, 


S z% 


This Regi 


ANDREW’S EOS FP tT A ks 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, 

For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 
President :—The Rt. Hon “the 


E ARL SPENCER, K.G. 
stered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acr ] 


s of park and pleasure 


grounds. Voluntary Koarders received for treatment 
The Hospital has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two miles from 
the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres. ; 
BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of St. 
Andrew's Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the sea, 


and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales 
For terms and further particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
St, Andrew's Hospital, Northampton. Telephone No. 50. 
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THE 


ROYALIST CALENDAR 


FOR 1923. 
READY DECEMBER FIRST. 


Edited by Miss C. M. Pritirore, Hon. Sec., Royal Martyrs 
Church Union. 








Will consist of selections from “ The Eikon Basilike " for cach 
month of the year. With three illustrations : 
1. The well-known Portrait of the King with the Star. 
2. The Day of the Martyrdom—The King proceeding to 
Whitehall. 
3. The Statue at Charing Cross. 
Trice of each copy One Shilling; Ninepence to Members of the 
R.M.C.U. 





Can be bad on application to— 
Miss PHILLIMORE, Shiplake House, Henley-on-Thames; 


or Messrs. POYNDER & SON, : 
Holybrook Press, Gun Street, Reading. 


COMMON SENSE 
BOOKS ON MARRIAGE 


Inquiries which reach us by reason of the articles on Marriage and 
Birth Control, published in our sixpenny monthly magazine, ““ HEALTH 
AND EFFICIENCY,” prove that there is a very urgent need for plain, 
straightforward answers to questions that trouble 99 per cent. of 
married couples. This need has been filled by the new books by 
Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, entitled:— 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(The Standard Volume on Birth Control) and 


The REALITIES of MARRIAGE 


(A Complete Guide to Adult Men and Women) 
6/9 EACH, POST FREE. 


Successful marriage is so obviously the bedrock of human happi- 
mess and prosperity, and the foundation on which present-day 
civilisation is built, that it is surely a form of madness to allow men 
and women to approach it in the spirit of ignorance and unprepared- 
ness which has been usual during the last few generations. 

These Books deal in plain non-technical language and comprehensive 
manner with the whole subject from the “ Why” of it and the many 
years of preparation, to the responsibilities of marriage and parent- 
hood, and the actual mental and physical difficulties which beset the 
partners at different periods of their lives together. They are most 
necessary books for every man and woman of mature age who already 
is, or contemplates being, married. They will save much misunder- 
standing, and promote very considerable happiness. The prices include 


a copy of “ HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 
SPECIAL OFFER.—Both Volumes, 12s. 6d. 


Send now a Cheque or P.O. to — 


HEALTH PROMOTION, Ltd., Dept. 182 
19/21, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remady. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Lair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J.HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Des« 37), 117 St. Gaarg2’s Road, Be'gravia, 
Loadoa, $.W. 1. 











OOKS.—Punch, fine set, 156 vols., 1841-1919, £24; Lord 
Morley's Works, 15 vols., Edit. de Luxe, 1921, £15 15s.; Thorburn’s Birds, 
4 vols. and supplt., £12, 1916; British Mammals, 2 vols., 1920, £9 9s.; A Naturalist’s 
Sketch Book, 1919, £4 10s.; Irving's Book of Remarkable Criminals, 63.; Newgate 
Calendar, with curious plates, 5 vols., 1809, rare, £6 68.; Britten's Old English Clocks 
(The Wetherficld Collection), folio 1907, 35s.; Slater's Engravings and their Value, 
last edition, 428.; Ruvigny's Titled Nobility of Europe, 1914, last edition, 42s., for 
6s. ; Donelly’s Atlantis, 11s. ; 100,000 Books in stock. WANTED, Joyce's Ulysses ; 
Cabell’s Jurgen; Salt Water Ballads, 1902; Petronius, , x in English.— 
EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, B ingham. 





OOK BARGAINS.—Send for my 44 pp. December Catalogue 

of Books in all branches of literature, in new condition, offered at Bargain 

Prices, o- on request.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore 
Strect, W. 1. 








Choose Xmas Gifts NOW! 


Tess than five weeks to Christmas! Why wait 
until the last moment before selecting the gifts you 
will send to your friends? Last-moment purchases 
are seldom satisfactory. Shop assistants are busy 
and stocks are often depleted. 


Everybody writes. 
a pen. Give the world’s best— 
Waterman's Ideal. Waterman's Ideal 
is welcomed wherever it goes—and it 
gives lifelong service. There are styles 
to suit all tastes—plain or exquisitely 
mounted in silver and gold, also 
special sizes for Boys and Girls, and 
for Students’ use in Schools and 
Colleges. 


Watérman’s 
Ideal 
FountarnPen 


The Pen with the Spoon 
Feed and the Clip-Cap. 


Everybody needs 





Three Types: ‘“‘ Regular ” Type, from 12/6; ‘‘ Safety” 
Type, from 17/6; “* Self-Filling”’ Type with Patent 
Boxed-in Lever, from 17/6. (With Clip-Cap, 1/- 
extra.) PRESENTATION PENS in SILVER AND GOLD. 
Nibs to suit all hands. Of Stationers and Jewellers. 
“The Pen Book” sent free on request. 


L. G. SLOAN, LID, ChePen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Use Water- 
man's Ideal 
INK for all 
Fountain 
Pens. 





























By Appointmen:. 


‘tie with your meals | 
Bulmer’s Pomagne, Cider | 


de Luxe—the golden 
wine of England. On account 
of its low acidity an ideal drink 
in cases of gout and rheu- 
matism. 





Write for “ The Golden Wine of England” booklet, 


H. P, BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD. | 
































TAYLORSraTYPEWRITERS 


DUPLICATORS, ADDING & CALCULATING MACHINES 
OFFICE FURNITURE, RIBBONS, CARBONS & PAPERS 
Bargains in ALL MAKES for Sale, Hire and Hire-Purchase. 

4 Free Estimates for Guaranteed Repairs, 
ERIKA FOLDING TYPEWRITER. 
The Personal Writer. ‘The Best and Strongest 
Portable .. £14 140 
_ Complete in carrying case. 
Writes visthly in One or Two Colours. 
(90 Different Characters.) 
Fitted with Rotary Escapement for high 
speed. Makes beautiful carbon copies and 
is a splendid stencil cutter, 


‘TTELEPHONE ARMS supplied with fittings 
for wali, desk or table. Extending—23 in., 
29/-; 27in., 32/6; 32in., 35/-; 36in., 
37/6. Indispensable to the ‘phone user. 
Extend and swing any direction. Always 
ready, never knocked over. 
Write for Bargain Lists, Telephone: Holborn 4810, 


TAYLOR’S TYPEWRITER MART, 


74 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


And at 92 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 4. Works : Great New Street, E.C. 4. 
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Still at it 
Banishing, Deporting, 
Exterminating. 


Latest Reports declare that the Kemalists are 
determined to clear all non-Turkish people 
out of the country. 


The sad, sad plight 


of all Christians. 


ARMENIANS, GREEKS, SYRIANS, 
AND NESTORIANS, 
all must go or be deported, that is banish- 


ment to the interior, which means that most 
will die on the way from 


STARVATION, EXPOSURE AND 
CRUELTY, 


while the girls are taken by force, ill-treated, 
dishonoured by the soldiers, then killed. 


A Relief Worker leading 1,000 
Orphans from Harput, with 
Kemalist permission and promise 
of safe journey, has_ been 
murdered, the orphans scattered, 
and will die if relief party fail to 
reach them. 


Smyrna Refugees 


are being sheltered mainly at Athens and 
Salonica. 


Two orphanages and a créche already started. 


But more money is immediately needed to 


meet the continual stream of new 
refugees. 
Blankets and clothing urgently required. 


Please send at once, 


Refugee Fund. 


At the office of Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society. 


LORD KINNAIRD, Hon. Treasurer. 
S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief Commissioner, 
358 Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


N.B.—No expenses for office rent or salaries at home. 


No distribution expenses abroad, 


























You will 

enjoy reading this book 
IT IS YOURS 

FOR THE ASKING 


«6 HE Wonderful Decade ”’ is the title of this 
booklet. In its forty-eight elaborately illus- 
trated pages it tells the story of the mar- 

vellous ten years just past, 1911-1921, a brief 

span of time which has made a deeper mark on 
history than any century. In this booklet you will 
read of almost incredible inventions, and giant 
strides of science, of the ruin and rebuilding of 
Europe, and the devastation and horrid glory of 
war, of the new spirit of understanding and toler- 
ance in the nation, of its expression in new laws, 
new manners and methods, new social ideals. 
Revolution and war, spiritua) as well as poli- 
tical, have left behind problems which confront 
you every step you take in your daily life. You 
cannot escape them, even if you would. 
This booklet will, in addition, tell you how the 


THREE NEW VOLUMES 


of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
just published, are a complete encyclopedia of 
the years 1911-1921, alphabetically arranged, 
separately indexed, and sold as a unit at a fraction 
of the cost of the whole set; and show you what a 
solid support you will find the knowledge ready to 
















your call in these volumes, what an inspira- 
tion the authoritative interpretation of 


events which they present. oe 


1 
Encyclopedia 


innica Co 
If you would like to enjoy 125 Hig 
an hour or so of fascinating ! Londo: 
reading all you have to do is W.C.1. 
to fill in and post to us the lea end me, w 
coupon at the corner, and by any obl ion on my | 
return, without incurring the the boo! on Won 
Slightest obligation of ful D 1911-1921, v 1 
kind whatever, you will gives an o ie of e stri 
have the booklet, a pic- changes of i ten ye 
ture of which you se and tells somet of the impor € 
; ] h New Volum 


, he a 
at the tof. 
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A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SO SOCIETY (Fc (Founded 1843). 


HE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £9,500) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marinc. 
9,000 boys have been trained for CiviiEmploymentand Emigration. 
3,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 





Patrons - - THEIR ae THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - = = - = R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurerp - - - = = C. E. MALDEN, Esg., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman - - - = = = = = = F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - - - - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries -— H. Bristow WALLEN and Henry G. CopeLanp. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftece 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 











The 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 1. 


MAGNIFICENT LOUNGE AND 
DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION ROOMS 
for WEDDINGS and DINNERS. 


Most central for Luncheon and Afternoon Tea. 


Open to Non-Residents. 
Revised Tariff. 


Telegrams: Langham, London. Telephone: Langham 2080. 





JOUN ELKAN'’S Selection of Dia- 
mond and other Gem Rings is the 
Largest in London. For Prices and 
Quality they are unequalled. 















BROON ARO BITTED & WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
warcne © nG Toman LOGUE, SENT POST FREE, TO 


"mea wetous 
ave 
re Of Joumbinan” 





La madam STREET. 35z Liverpool Street, 


7o I,EADENHALL STREET. London, E.C, 








i 


‘ ae CHEESE” 2 
b re a 
BISCUITS P74 

A act’ are a delightful com- <n) 
rhea bination of crisp flaky ok 
\\ 33" biscuit and real cheese i 
8 i 
4? of most delicate and lily 

( @ refined flavour. They are ar 
2K ideal: for luncheon or Py) 
f dinner. Order a trial tin ( 
{ from your stores. , 








CARR'S 


‘CLUB 


Made only by 
CARR&CO.L2 
CARLISLE 





































Do they HURRY to meals? 


HEY should, and you can easily make them. Just add a few 
drops of Yorkshire Relish in the cookery of all meat dishes and 
the flavour will draw them as a magnet draws steel. Thinking, 
hard-working men lose appetite (and later Health) unless their meals are 
full of flavour. So keep their appetites active bv using 
@ 


103d. buys a big 2,400-drop 
bottle—enough tor scores of 
family meals. It is wonderfully cheap and 
saves its cost many times over. Your grocer 
has a bottle waiting for you. Get it to-day. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CoO, 


CLOTH-BOUND COOKERY BOOK FREE 


Send us the label or wrapper from a bottl: : 
of Yorkshire Relish, and we will send yeu 
FREE a fine cloth-bownd Cockery Book : 


containing scores of practical useful recipes. : 
Mention thia Paper. 3 




















ae 
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An Expert Opinion of the New 


20 H.P. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


UR first—almost involuntary—remark after 

we had ridden in the car for no more than 100 
yards was to the effect that it was certainly a Rolls- 
Royce. From that, much may be deduced. 





** The new 20 h.p. Rolls-Royce is particularly silent, 
well sprung, and is endowed with that peculiar verve 
and response that are the prerogative of only the best 
cars.” —“ The Motor,” October 24th, 1922. 


ROLLS- APES, LTD., 15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


Te cgrams Telephone: 
0 ‘i Mayfair 6040 (4 lines). 














Prices from 


30/- to 63)- 





YOU can dress as you like and g fit—for every purpose of a man’s 
still pass muster if you’re careful § life. For the office and the board- 
about your shoes. But you can’t § room; for the golf links and the 
reverse it. Indifferent shoes will $ grouse moors. 

laugh a fur coat out of court. § Yes, and if it’s none of these 
LOTUS boots and shoes are made, § things, but if it’s dinner with 
distinguished in shape, thorough § dancing after it, and it’s vanity you 
and sincere in workmanship, § want satisfying—Lotus shoes will 
sound in material, scrupulous in § satisfy vanity also. To the full! 


Lotus:Delta 


FOR ALL MEN AND MOST OCCASIONS 


LOTUS LTD, STAFFORD & Northampton. AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
b. wa Ta VA TA C2 Va TA CA TAT ACA Wa ©A a WA WA WA TA TATA WA TAI 
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»DPRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


| 
()} COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 


1. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 

i 


















3 
Japan and Australia. 
4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
5 
6 






and South Africa. 
. London to Queensland. 
af . London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
¥ to New Zealand and (by tontahignns nt, passengers 
5 only) Australia (via Panama Canal). 
gi %. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) vin Van- 
8 





couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, t 
Australia and the South Sea Islands } 
. London (one «lass only, third ciass rates) = * Aus- || 


tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 


YOO WW 
BOSATADAADIDLLACD EDA A EDA AASARL ALARA LER IDIAAI SLABS 0 00h 08101 


<< ae — 


j ADDRESS: i 
cle} Nos. 1, 42 228 5 For Passage, P. & OD ome, 16:36, Costaper \ 

54 reet, S.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and i 
ae || Bi Oifiee, 122, Leadenhall St.,London, E.C. 3. B.I, Agents, } 
a1 | Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhali St... London, E£.C. 8. 
Ele}: Mo. 6-1. B. Westray & Co, Lid 138, London, E.C. 3, 


E & O. House, as above. 
B| =. No. 7.—Union S.S. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd.. P. & O. House (First 
Le i Floor), %. Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1, and for Vancouver 

Service, any Office of ta Pacific Railway. 
No. 8.—P. Sei Sranch Line, 32, Lime Street, London, E.C. 3, or P. & 0. 


House as above. 
Paris (Ali Routes —Socicté Francaise, P. & 0., 41, Boulevard 
des Capucines. 


TTT TTT 
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COOK’S 
NILE STEAMER SERVICES, 


Cz ATRO—ASSU. AN—HALFA, 
WEEKLY SAILINGS, 
FARES: 


ASSUAN and BACK, oe Days’ Voyage, £70. ¢ 
Ditto, Fourteen Days : Voyage, £56, 


HALFA and BACK, Twenty-seven Days’ Voyage, £ 


aivv, 


DANABEEAHS and PRIVATE STEAMERS for HIRE. 


PROGR. \MME , OF 


SEASON'S ARRANGEMENTS for the NILE and PALESTINE 


on application. 


A WINTER HOLIDAY 


Amidst the glorious 


SUNSHINE & SNOW 


of the 
ALPS & PYRENEES, 


Choice of 40 Hotels at 30 Leading Winter Sport Cent including— 
ADELBODEN FONT ROMEU PONTRESIN A 
ANDERMATT GRINDELWALD ST. CERGUE 
CELERINA ie — ST. MORITZ 
CHAMONIX SAMADEN 
CHAMPERY LOLCHE-LES. SUPERBAGNERES 
DAVOS BAINS VILLARS 
DIABLERETS MEGEVE WENGEN 
ENGELBERG MURREN 


To avoid disappointment Rooms should be booked NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet—* WINTER SPORT,” Post Free upon 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON & BRANCHES. 


























BRAZILIAN Ge) — 


X 
io ¢ de: Janeiro) / A\\. oa i 
\e 9 desea gee ae: eh p/p \ 











MMe ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
ATLANTIC HOUSE MOORCATE ¢ 
Sasamca noues. COCKSPUR S awe * vVERPooLw 











DEAN AND DAWSON TOURS 
WINTER SPORTS 


SWITZERLAND 


GRINDELWALD, MURREN, WENGEN, AROSA, 
ENGELBERG, ST. MORITZ, CHATEAU D'OEX, 
PONTRESINA. 


Tours to the Riviera 
SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, Etc. 


TOUR DE LUXE 
TO EGYPT, PALESTINE & ITALY. 


Cruises in Sunny Seas 





SEND FOR PROGRAMME TO 
DEAN AND DAWSON, Ltd., 
84 PICCADILLY, W. 1, or BRANCH OFFICES, 




















Cigarette | 
i, | Perfection 


There ts no better Cigarette. 


PLAYER’S 






















6 P O«¢@ 
PERFEGTOS N° 

Virginia Cigarettes 

| 

i “PERFECTOS FINOS” 

: are a larger cigarette of the 

| same quality. 

| SONS, NOTTINCHAM. |}}j 

| 


JOHN PLAYER & | 
Ltd. fii 











Branch ct The Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain and Ireland j 

Hf 

P.963 iH 
ee! 
== = SS 


10 for f 
20 for 1/9 The Tobaccos from which 
50 for 4/3 “Perfectos” are made are of 
100 for 8/- the highest grade Virginia. | 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ LIST 


LADY AVIS TREWITHEN : 
A ROMANCE OF DARTMOOR. 
By BEATRICE CHASE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
= 
ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS 
SECOND SERIES. 
By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, Dean of St. Paul's. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“Whether writing on politics or religion, the Dean is always vitally 


fresh, and his epigrams blow in upon the mind with an invigorating force.” 
—Nottingham Guardian. 


MAZES AND LABYRINTHS 


A GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THEIR HISTORY AND 
DEVELOPMENTS. 
3y W. H. MATTHEWS, B.Sc. 
With 151 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 


«A scholarly volume, witl! an astonishing wealth of illustration. »« » « 
Mr. Matthews may be congratulated upon a most uncommon book.” 


—Sunday Times. 
HUMAN CHARACTER 
By HUGH ELLIOT, Author of 
Materialism,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HOLY CITY 
A Tragedy and Allegory. 
By LADY ST. CYRES. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF SIN 
AND ORIGINAL SIN 
IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE. 
By the Rev. E. J. BICKNELL, M.A., Vice-Principal of 
Cuddesdon Theological College. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





net. 














“Nodern Science and 





In 


5s. 


Three Acts. 


net. 








ON WHAT AUTHORITY ? 
A Review of the Foundations of Christian Faith. 
By the Rt. Rev. E. A. KNOX, D.D., late Bishop of 
Manchester. § 7s. Od. net. 





Crown 8vo. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JANET ERSKINE STUART 


Superior General of the Society of the Sacred Heart, 

1857-1914. 

By MAUD MONAHAN. 

With an Introduction by CARDINAL BOURNE. 
Y 1s, 


With Illustrations. Svo. 





_ 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 





— 


— 





THE BOOK POLITICAL OF THE MOMENT. 


GREECE AND THE ALLIES, 1914-1922 


By G. F. ABBOTT. 
With a Preface by ADMIRAL MARK KERR, C.B., M.V.O. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book states with unprecedented frankness the real 
cause of the present crisis in the Near East, and traces the 
trouble to its source. 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


_— 
~ 








AMERICANISM. 


A WORLD MENACE 


By 


W. T. COLYER 
6s. 


€ A fearless exposure of the graft, corruption and 
ll Iknavery which poison American pelitics and are 
rapidly spreading to other countries. 
THE LABOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD., 
6 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 





CONSTABLE BOOKS 


PIETRO ARETINO: 

- 
The Scourge of Princes. By 
Photogravure Portrait after Titian. 2s. 
Outlook. — ‘Mr. Hutten’s ‘ Aretino’ is a well-written, penetrating study of the 
page with the material carefully organised and digested. He does not attempt 
pe Tere Arita; he 2 frank and outspoken; he has a point of view and 

erpretation. - « Messrs. Constable have given considerable thoug 
typography, arrangement, and paper.” pe eee —" 


WESTERN MYSTICISM 
5; Teaching of SS. Augustine, Gregory and Bernard on 
Contemplation and the Contemplative Life. Neglected Chapters 
in the History of Religion. By DOM CUTHBERT BUTLER, 
_ Benedictine Monk of Downside Abbey. 18s. net. 
P Not long ago a writer in the Nation, reviewing a book on Mysticism, said :— 
an reading a book on mysticism, we want to know exactly where our guide himselt 
starts from, what are the presuppositions, the governing principles of his investiga- 
tion One could read a book on the subject, say, by Abbot Butler of Downside, 
in complete mental comfort, with one’s feet on the fender. One would know where 
one was, What one started from, what had to be taken for granted.” 


THE WORST JOURNEY IN THE WORLD 
Antarctic 1910-1913. Being an Account of Scott’s Last Expedi- 
tion from its departure from England in 1910 to its return tc 
New Zealand in 1913, and containing the Diaries of the Polar 
Party and others. By APSLEY CHERRY-GARRARD. 
Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. With numerous illustrations in 
colour and black and white by the late Dr. Epwarp A. WILSON 
and others. Also Maps, Panoramas, &c. 63s. net. (Dec. 4.) 


THE HEART OF ARABIA 
A Record of Travel and Exploration. By H. Sr. J. B. PHILBY, 
C.LE., LC.S., &e. In Two Volumes. With 48 full-page 
Illustrations, two folding Maps and a Plan. 63s. net. 


CANNIBAL LAND 12s. 6d. net. 
Adventures with a Camera in the New Hebrides. By MARTIN 
JOHNSON. With illustrations from the author’s photographs 


THE WANDERING YEARS 15s. net. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “The Middle Years.” 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 





EDWARD HUTTON. With 


2s. net. 








By PHILIP GUEDALLA. Third Impression. 16s. net. 
GIFT BOOKS 
DON QUIXOTE 
Based on Shelton’s Translation of 1620. Edited with an 


Essay by J. B. TREND, and with 25 Drawings in colour 

and 61 in black and white by JEAN DE BosscHERB. 21s. net. 
British Weekly.—* The illustrations, some of which are most beautiful, . . . have 
caught the spirit of the unsmiling gravity which is the essence of Cervantesque humour 
‘s . This truly magnificent gift book.” 


DOWN-ADOWN-DERRY 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. A Volume of Fairy Pcems. 


Illustrated in colour and black and white by Dororny P. 
Larnror. 15s. net. 
CLEMENT SHORTER in the Sphere-—‘‘ Not since Stevenson wrote his ‘ Child's 


Garden of Verses’ has there been any volume of quite the same quality, adapted for 
children, and Mr. de la Mare is a far finer lyric poet than Stevenson.” 


GOYA AS PORTRAIT PAINTER 
By A. DE BERUETE. 58 Collotype Plates. 


OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 
A Handbook for Amateurs and Collectors. By H. 8. REIT- 
LINGER. 72 Collotype Plates. 36s. net. 


FICTION 


CLAIR DE LUNE 
A New Novel by the Author of ** Jenny Essenden,”’ “ Nightfall.” 
&e. 7s. 6d. net. 
Challenge. —" The writing is vigorous, the characterisation is firm, the story is 
interesting. It is a very honest and thorough piece of work.”’ 
Vruth.—* An extremely clever study. . . . One of the most interesting storics 
I have read for some time.” 


PERADVENTURE 
By ROBERT KEABLE. Fourth Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 
Nation.—* This novel is well written and well thought. It is really a study In 
religious experience, though character is never sacrificed, and all the many religious 
discussions are strictly in place. Mr. Keable has, in fact, performed a very difficult 
task extremely well, and it is a pleasure to read work so competent and so intelligent.” 
Guardian.—* We most regret Mr. Keable’s present religious standpoint, but his 
book has the great merit of sincerity, and there is not a dull page in it.” 


THE DANCER AND OTHER TALES 
By STEPHEN TALLENTS. 7s. 6d. net. 

Spectator.—* They are in many ways excellent ; the author has the literary habit 
of appropriate and fresh quotation, he is capable of vivid description, and his short 
stories have that atmosphere of careful and balanced inconclusiveness which appeals 
so strongly to modern taste.” 


MAN: A FABLE 


52s. 6d. net. 











By ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6s. net. 
UNDERSTOOD BETSY 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





LONDON « BOMBAY *: SYDNEY 
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RECONSTRUCTION 
IN EUROPE. — X. 





MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


(Commercial). 


Edited by J. M. KEYNES. 








I. The United States and Europe. 


Europe and America. LORD BUCKMASTER. 


The British Debt to America. LORD SHEFFIELD. 


A Series of Articles by leading 
Represeniatives of American opinion, 
including :— 


American Opinion and the League of Nations. 
G. W. WICKERSHAM. 


War Debts. R. C. LEFFINGWELL. 


In What Conditions Can America Help 
Europe ? FRED I. KENT. 
Prospects of American Participation in an 


International Reparation Loan. 
JAMES S. ALEXANDER. 


The American Farmer and European Affairs. 
J. R. HOWARD. 


The Future of the United States as a Food 
* Exporter. ALONZO E. TAYLOR. 
Uncle Sam's Gold Policy. |§ PAUL M. WARBURG. 


The Cultural Interdependence of United States 
and Europe. H. W. CROLY. 





II. Articles on European Emigration. 


lif. The Industrial Barometer. 








ONE SHILLING. 
Post free from Guardian Buildings, Manchester. 


J. M. DENT & SONS’ LIST LIST 


Just Published. The LAST BOOK 7 


W. H. HUDSON 
“A HIND IN RICHMOND PARK” 


“He who does not know the work of W. H. Hudson is missine one of 
the finest pleasures in contemporary literature.”—Daily News, ’ 
etchant heal tage naaeaieh eo pnieentincintiecceecgenent ee 
: The FIRST TWO Volumes of the LIMITED MEMORIAL 
: EDITION of the COLLECTED WORKS of W. H. 

HUDSON will be issued about December I Ith. Write for 

DETAILED PROSPECTUS. 


ett eee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee re 


COLLECTED ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 
OF AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


3 Vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. net the set. 
The author states that these three books contain the we by which 


he is content to be judged. ‘Three new papers are inch = 1, and alse 
a number of historical and political essays. 


"Ss NOEL BUXTON’S)__ 
OPPRESSED PEOPLES AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


I “S net, 


With Three Maps. 6s. net. 
This book presents a careful and broad-minded study of prese t-dag inter. 
national conditions. The book is indispensable to all those who acknowledge 
the responsibility of thinking men and women at this critical perio rm of the 


world’s history. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH AND ANNETTE 
VALLON 


By Prof. EMILE LEGOUIS. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
A romantic story containing important and = hitherto hed 
documents. = i ae. <s : 
A DEFINITIVE EDITION OF 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON 
Edited, with Introduction and _ Critical Notes, by 


GEOFFREY CALLENDER, M.A., F.R.H.S., 


Professor of 


History and English at Greenwich Naval College. With 
Maps and Plans. 6s. net. 
“The Professor’s revision is most commendable. ITlis explanatory notes 


dealing with matters which Southey, owing to his complete lac} 
knowledge, rendered obscure, will prove invaluable 
Morning Po ost. 


A NEW EDITION OF A FAVOURITE TRAVEL BOOK. 


IN LOTUS LAND—JAPAN 


By HERBERT G. PONTING. With 8 
Colour and 80 in Black and White. 18s. net. 


Mr. Yoshio Markino, the famous Japanese Arrtist-author, ys:—"T 
sincerely recommend this book to anyone who has an ides a to visit Japan.” 


HIS DOG 


ot naval 
to lay students,”- 


Illustrations in 








A NEW DOG BOOK, 


By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE. 4s. 6d net. 
“It is a simple, happy tale that will appeal to all who love dogs, and, 
like Mr. Terhune’ s other books, shows much knowledge of and sympathy 
with | dog-mind.’ ~ Daily News. 





A BOOK OF “ANIMAL STORIES. 


WISDOM OF THE WILDERNESS 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. Illustrated. 


__ This vo volume Contain: 1s ten animal stories 


Large 


of absorbing inter 


HERALDRY AND FLORAL FORMS IN 
DECORATION 


By HERBERT COLE. With Numerous Illustraticns and 


Diagrams by the Author. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 
This book is a storehouse of materials for designers and decorators of 
} all-kinds. The illustrations are drawn from the best examples, and special 
attention has been given to them in the matter of clearness of pres stion. 
This means that the student or de signer will be able to make ful! use of the 
methods of treatment as applied to ‘particular purposes and materia 
TWO INTERESTING REISSUES, 
A Book of Love and Praise of England. Edited by 
ERNEST RHYS. — 16 Coloured Plates and Many. 
Other Illustrations. 6d. net. 
This volume is a richly m.. nis treasury of the famons thins n 
| Englis sh prose and verse that have been w itten about the bea and love 
of E ngl. and, the mother country. The illn ns are reprodu | 
drawings hy C E. and H. “M. Brock, Ihe rhe rt “R il = 
Containing: SPRING, by Mrs. C. W. EARLE; SUMMER, 


by E. V. B.; 
by HON. VICARY GIBBS; as well as Notes 
Coloured Plates by MARGARET WATERFIELD. 


“In the art of supgestiveness it would be 
selective skill proved in the subject of her pi 


AUTUMN, by ROSE KINGSLEY; WINT ae 
and vo 
ee net. 


difficult to sur the 
Out 


~ ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD — —— 


tures.”’—The 


-_— 
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HE -HIGH : STANDARD: OF 
OXFORD -BOOKS:-IS-KNOWN 
AND:-ACKNOWLEDGED-THE 
WHOLE -WORLD- OVER. 


T IS-NOT:-SO-GENERALLY:- KNOWN, 
HOWEVER ; THAT: THE-OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY - PRESS - ISSUES -A-VEBY 
LARGE-NUMBER- OF-BOOKS: FOR 
BOYS-&: GIRLS ~BOOKS-SUITABLE 
IN-FACT:-FOR- YOUNG: FOLK: OF 
EVERY -AGE-FROM-INFANCY 
TO-ADOLESCENCE. 


7’ HESE-OXFORD-BOOKS-FOR-BOYS 


AND-GIRLS (AND-BABIES-TOO) 
ARE - CHARACTERIZED BY ‘THE 
SAME - SCRUPULOUS -EDITING, 
THE-SAME-FINE-PRINTING, AND 
THE-SAME-BEAUTIFUL-BINDING, 
AS-OXFORD-BOOKS-IN: GENERAL. 
THERE -ARE- STORIES: BY - THE 
FINEST -AUTHORS- TO: QUICKEN: THE 
PULSE -AND-FIRE-THE- IMAGINATION 
OF -OUR. “YOUNG PEOPLE, AND 
EXQUISITE -ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
GLADDEN-EVERY- YOUTHFUL-EYE. 


VERY - BOOK: IS-ISSUED-WITH: THE 
OXFORD: GUARANTEE of EXCELLENCE, 
AND: THE -PRICES -RANGE- FROM 


===“ THREEPENCE-UPWARDS. 











G e 
Suaceslions 


FOR BOYS 
WINNING HIS NAME: A 
romance of Stuart times, 
by Herbert Strang. 

6/- net. 
THE HARLEY FIRST 
XV: Stories of Public 
School Life. By Hylton 
Cleaver. 6/- net. 
THICKTHORN CAMP: A 
Story for Boy Scouts. By 
Mark Harborough. 3/6 net. 


FOR GIRLS 
KATHLEEN’S ADVEN.- 
TURE : By Brenda Girvin. 

6/- net. 
DIMSIE MOVES’ UP 
AGAIN: By Dorita F. 
Bruce. 6/- net. 
THE KAYLES’- OF 
BUSHEY LODGE: By 
Vera Dwyer. 6/- net. 


FCR CHILDREN 
THE PEEK-A-BOOS GO 
SHOPPING. Written and 
Illustrated by Chloé 
Preston. 6 colour plates. 

6/- net. 
US: A story in Seven 
Breaths. Written and illus- 
trated by Cecil Aldin. 

3/6 net. 
SING-SONG STORIES : 
By Agnes Grozier Herbert- 
son. Beautifully illustrated 
in colour. 3/6 net. 
MEG OF THE 
BROWNIES : By Margaret 


Stuart Lane. 2/6 net. 


. 


Christmas 
List fi ree 





Oxrorp-Booxs Oxrorp-Universiry-Press 
COST -NO-MORE Humphrey Milford 
THAN OTHER BOOKS Amen-Corner:-ECA. 
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LEONARD PARSONS’ 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


= _ - 


THE HOUSE OF THE 


By Henry Baeriein 7/6 

A. G. GARDINER says :-—“ No single quotation can do justice to 

the perfume of this delightful book, with its unfailing drollery 
and laughing satire, its adventures and its fun,” 


AND HAVE NOT LOVE 


By Hamilion Fyfe 7/6 
Evening Standard:—“ A very human book.” 
EVE OF SABA 
By Lester Ralph 7/6 


The Times:—‘ There need be nothing but praise for Lester 
Ralph’s new book ... which must hold the most blasé novel 
reader.” 


LAND OF MOONSHINE 


By Mary L. Pendered 7/6 
Author of “ The Silent Battlefield,” &c. 
CONSTANCY 
By Nora Kent 7/6 


of “The Granter Dawn,” &c. 


Author 


. T 1 

SOME CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 
By Frank Rutter 

Charles Marriott in the IVestininster Gacelte says: 
as good a fulfilment of its title as one could wish to have.” 

P. G. Konody in The Observer ‘it contains 
illuminating essays on contemporary art.” 

Yorkshire Post:—“‘ Will for some time to come fill an unique 
place and supply information which one often secks for in 

4 ” 
vain. 


AUTHORSHIP 
By “A Well-known Author” 
An 7. aluable guide to literary technique. 
Gere uid Gr 
lot of good wavies 


SAMUEL PEPYS: 
Administrator, Observer, Gossip. 
By E. Hallam Moorhouse 6/- 
“ Beachcomber” in The Daily Express says:—“ Every lover 
of Pepys will enjoy this book.” 


GLIMPSES OF SOUTH AMERICA 
By F. A. Sherwood Illustrated. 


“ , te 
Sunday Times:— adable book. 


THE ISLE OF VANISHING MEN 
By W. F. Alder Iilistrated. 8/6 


Daily Telegraph:—“ Intensely interesting reading.” 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF 


MODEL AEROPLANES 
By Francis A. Collins Iilustraicd. 8/6 
This excellent gift-book for boys covers all the phases of 
young people’s interest in the art and science of aeroplanes and 
gliders. 


JHE BIRTH OF YUGOSLAVIA 
By Henry Baerlein 
Two Volumes, Map. 42/- 
history of the Yugo-Slavs. 


6/- 


says : 


6/- 


Say si—“It is extremely good and contains a 


18/- 


“A very rec 


wilh 


The only complete 








Seats Street, London, WC. 








—“Tt is | 
| 





The 
Handiest 
: Reference : 
: Book for the : 
Office and : 
the Home 


FROM 


ALLoTMENTs 
TO 


ZAHAROFF 


Fascinating facts and figures on 
all topics of the day in every 
sphere of the world’s work and 
play are ready for instant refer- 

‘ice in the new issue of The 
Dail y Mail Year Book, just out. 

The _ handy “little red book” 
tains 256 pages of clear, concise an 

al 





THE NEW LAW 
OF PROPERTY 
By Viscount 
BIRKENHEAD. 
THE PROBLEM 
OF EUROPE ~— 
By Oswatp 
Mostey, M.P. 
LABOUR IN 1922 


By 
F. H. Rosr, M.P. 
PROGRESS’ IN 
FLYING 


peel Mt. tables, diag 
Statistics and special articles on a h 
topics which have provoked thou igh t an 
discussion through the year. 

Equipped with a quick service ii 
it is the reference book for t! 
and the home, that never “ kk 
diown.” It settles disputes in seconds, 

To bring the Year Book to date wit 
the results of the General Ek 
obtain also the special Parliamentary 
Guide Supplement, id. 


DAILY MAIL 









By 
Harry Harrir. 
CAPITAL AND 
LABOUR 
By Austin 
wane M.P. 











BIOGRAPHIES 
NOTABLE 
* PEOPLE 
OUR 
INCOME TAX 
SPORT AND 
PASTIMES On sale at all 
stalls, 1% t 
stationers, etc “- or 
mo post free 1 3 ith 
Parlaamentaiy Guide 
le. 4d), ’ Yea 
Rook, Carmelite H ‘, 


London, E.C.4 

















Books make the Best 
Presents. 


THE BEST 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


THE TIMES BOOK 


CLUB, 


42 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
London, W. I. 


> 
Illustrated Art Books, Works by 
Favourite Authors in Beautiful 
Bindings, Dainty Editions of the 
Poets, Books of Travel, Biography 
and New Novels. 


Thousands of Books for 
Boys ©& Girls. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 
MILITARY OPERATIONS. FRANCE AND BELGIUM, 
1914. Compiled by isigndian Ciena J. E. EDMONDS, 
C.B., C.M.G. With 8 Sketches of Operations. 8vo. 21s. net. 
‘Also Thirty-four General, Battie, and Situation Maps in 
separate case. 2l1s. ne. 


[ oun Buciran in The server:— A real book, in which the stream 
Mgr. 


of narrative is not too miu h clogged by particulars, amply provided as 
these are; a hi story which has shape, and colour, and light, as well as 
fidelity to fact. f= . es ae be hate 
“LADY BATTE “RSE A. 

REMINISCENCES. 

By LADY Bz ATTERSEA, 
The Daily Mail :—‘ Lady B attersea has 
jn the ——s volun 1e to stock a library. 
full of inte res 


With lilustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 
enough stories of famous people 
Altogether a good book, 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
A SCRAP BOOK. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Royal 16mo. 


VOL. Il. JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY AND THE 
WORSHIP OF THE DEAD. 
By Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, F.RS.,_ F.B.A. 
Vol. II. The Belief Among the Polynesians. 8vo. 18s. net. 
Previously published, Vol. I. 18s. net. 
ABRIDGED EDITION IN 
THE GOLDEN BOUGH: 
A STUDY IN MAGIC AND RELIGION. 
By Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, F.R.S., F 
sd edition. With Frontispiece § 


Svo. 18s. net. 
A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY: PROSE. 


Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING 
each 


7s. 6d. net. _ 


oe 


1 VOL. 


B.A. 


Abride 


26 vols. Blue cloth. 3s. net 
~ SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND. 
-“—* CATHEDRAL. 
y HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 
THE ENCHANTED APRIL. 
By the Author of “ Elizabeth and her 
Crown &vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


German Garden.” 


I ning Standard: eae E nied April’ will make a winter night 
like an hour of sumn 
THE POOR MAN. 
B y ST ELLA DB ENSON = Crown Svo. Os. net. 
The Evening Standard: —“ ‘The Poor Man’ is an unusual and beautiful 


» best thine Miss Benson has done. Jt should on no account 


hook, , oney the 


be 


iS IN COLOUR. 


WITH PLAT! 
THE CROCK OF GOLD. 
By JAMES STEPHENS. With Illustrations in Colour and 


‘Black and White by WILFRED JONES. 8vo. 12s. net. 


A — OF QUAKER SAINTS. 
By L. V. HODGKIN. Vith Illustrations in Colour by F. 
( A VLES --ROBINSON. New Edition. Fxtra Crown 8vo. 
Ss. 6d. net. 


THE INTERPRETERS. 
A. KE. (George W. Russel 


Author of “The Candle of 


v is sion,” ete. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Dublin Evenina Mail: —* To any lover of fine literature the book must 
he engrossing. To Irishmen it is an absolute necessity What might not 
be made of the country if only her leaders were imbued with A®’s spirit 
of s t reasonable and ¢ compassion, It is emphatically a book 
t 1 « 1 over 


LATER POEMS. 
By W. B. YEATS. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. net. 

ree IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
Wr n for an Irish Theatre, and generally with the help of 
a Fri end. By W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE eg. re QUEEN. 


By W. B. YEATS. Globe 8vo. Sewed. 2s. net. 











BaAaTIG LEGENDS & OTHER POEMS. 


By P \DRAIC COLUM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MODERN ITALY: ITS INTELLECTUAL, 
CULTURAL AND FINANCIAL ASPECTS. 


By TOMMASO TITTONI, l’resident of the Italian Senate. 


Crown 8yo. 9s. net 
— Sen 1 for _ Macmi lan’s Illustrated Catalogue of Books 

buitat > for presentation 
W.C. 2. 


MACENLLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 











Fonathan Cape, Eleven Gower St. 
os 


Reflections 
: EDMOND X. KAPP 
A further series of drawings by the author of 
Personalities. With introductory comments by Laurence 
Binyon and W. H. Davies. 10s. 6d. net. 
Edition de Luxe, 50 numbered and signed copies. 
25s. net. 


Earlham 
PERCY LUBBOCK 
“Every sentence isa joy to the reader.”—Times Lit. Supp. 


Second Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 
By the same author, The Craft of Fiction. Fourth 
Impression. 9s. net. 


An Image of Shakespeare 
FRANK MATHEW 

“Uses his quite extraordin lary erudition in the literature 

of the day with a nice judgment.”— 

Guardian. 18s. net. 


A Farmer’s Life 


Manchester 


GEORGE BOURNE 
A new ok by the author of Memoirs of a Surrey 
Labourer, etc. Illustrated with woodcuts by STEPHE? N 
I NE. 750 copies only for sale. 10s. 6d. net. 


Dethronements 

LAURENCE HOUSMAN 

‘The whole book is splendid reading.’ 
Guardian, Limited e dit ion out of print. Pr 


'"—Manch ester 


p ular 





edition, Boards 3s. 6d. net, wrappers 2s. 6d. net. 
Angels & Ministers 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 

A new edition of Mr. Housman’s plays of Victorian 


by ALBERT 
7s. 6d. net. 


Shade and_ character, illustrated 


RUTHERSTON. 
The Book of Fair Women 


FE. O. HOPPE and RICHARD KING 


Reprod luctions of 32 of Mr. Hoppé’s photographs of 
beautiful women, with an introduction by RIC “Hs ARD 
KING. 500 copies only for sale. 25s. net. 


. 
The Hour of Magic 
W. H. DAVIES 
“Tt is rarely that material is printed that deserves such 
an ens hrining or that it is so _ enshrined when it is 
worthy of it. ”_Sa irday Lez 7s. 6d. net. 


The Dancer of ‘insite 





ARMEN OHANIAN 
“These met norie S at ial. of colour, grace, and delicate 
movement.”—Morniag Post 7s. 6d. net. 
Follow My Leader 
MARY pegs dire aee x gg 
“A remarkably cle ‘r and attractive study.”—7imes 
Liter Sy) , t 7s. Od. » 
The Trail of the Elk 
M. LON IHU S 
Px with the br ath of the wild Norse forest 
ind upland.”—Saturday Rez Illustrated, 6s. net. 
3al pbitt 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 
I tt is, 1. say confidently, | 5."— 
I h. Third Le lmpre 7s. Od. net 
Star of Mercia 
BLANCHE DEVEREUX 
Stor of Wales the Marches. With an I »duc- 
tion by ERNEST RHYS 63. net 
Women of the Hills 
HAROLD TIGHE 
“Like Zola, he is an emotional realist, and his uma 
is coloured with romant m that 1s yet from m¢ 
drama,.”—Birmingham Post. 7s. ( 
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Cambridge U 


. . = oe 
The Principle of Relativity with applications 
to Physical Science. By A. N. WHITEHEAD, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

This work is an exposition of an alternative rendering of the theory 
of relativity. It is divided into three parts. Part 1 is concerned with 
general principles, and may be describea roughly as mainly philosophical 
in character, Part II is devoted to the physical applications and deals 
with the particular results deducible from the formulae assumed for the 
gravitational and electro-magnetic fields, and Part LIL is an exposition 
of the elementary theory of tensors, 


* 
Logic, Part HI. Demonstrative Inference: Deductive 
and Inductive. By IV’. E. JOHNSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
14s net. 

“ By far the most important contribution to logical doctrine which 
has appeared in this country since Mr Bosanquet published his study of 
Logic as the morphology of knowledge. . . . There is hardly a page 
in his book which does not throw new light on the subject with which 
it deals.”—Mind on Part I, 


Translations of Eastetn Poeiry and 


Prose. py REYNOLD ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
LituD., LL.D., Lecturer in Persian in the University of 
Cambridge. With 5 plates. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 

“Professor R. A. Nicholson stands foremost in a little group of 
European scholars who have mastered the languages of Hither Asia; he 
has added to a great reputation by giving the world an anthology which 
preserves much of the elusive flavour of the original works ... a 
fascinating book.”—T7he Near East. 


The Complete Works of Sir Philip 


Hy “y° 
Sidney. In 3 volumes. Now ready:—Vol II. The last 
part of the Countesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia, Astrophel and 
Stella, and other poems, The Lady of May. Edited by 
4A. FEUILLERAT. Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. Cambridge 
English Classics. ; 

“Students of Elizabethan literature will welcome this fresh instal- 
ment of the three-volume edition of the complete works of Sir Philip 
Sidney. . . . Anyone who intends to make a thorough study of him 
will do well to possess himself of this delightful volume.”—Notes and 

ucrics. 


Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy. 3, ©. 1. 
LUCAS, B.A. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


“The ground has been covered before, but rarely with such a grasp 
of the poetic essentials and such a concentration of history and argu- 
ment. Mr Lucas gives an admirable sketch of Seneca and Seneca’s 
Rome, and then pilots us through the early mediaeval mists into the 
radiance of the Renaissance. . . . A useful addition to the history of 
the English drama.”—The Manchester Guardian, 


o -_ 

The Owl and the Nightingale. pajted. «itn 
introduction, texts, notes, translation, and glossary, by J. IW. H. 
ATKINS, M.A. Iiih a frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 16s net. 

“The most valuable part of this book is undoubtedly the text with 
the accompanying — ‘ The notes are excellent and copious, 
bringing in, from all appropriate quarters, just the information re- 
ouired. In the Introduction Mr Atkins gives us a careful account of 
all that has been said or surmised as to the author.” —Notes and Queries. 


Anglo-Saxon and Norse Poems... Edited aid 
translated by N. KERSHAIV. Demy 8vo. 14s net. 


“Each piece is preceded by a most careful introduction, setting out 
everything of importance that has been said, discovered, or conjectured 
about it. An abundance of references makes good the statements, and 
notes on minuter details are lavishly supplied. Indeed, the painstaking 
scholarship shown iy this may be praised without reservation,’’—Notcs 


ond Onertes. 


r e oo” 
The Ballads of Marko Kraljevic. 
Translated by D. H. LOW, formerly Lecturer in English*in 
ihe University of Belgrade. With a plate, reproduced from 
a drawing by Olive Carleton Smyth. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 
“Mr Low has achieved a diction the archaic favour of which may 
be regarded as an appropriate replica of the original.”"—TZhe Times 
Literary Supplement. 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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Studies in the French 


Renaissance, 
By ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. 


Demy 8vo, 


21s net. 


A collection of Studies on:--The University of Caen ; nd the 
Renaissance; The Prose Romances of Chivalry; Rabelais and Geo 
graphical Discovery; Rabelais and Henri I1.; Rabelais and the | ifth 


Book; Humanism under Francis I; A Paris Bookseller—Galliot Du 
Pre; Dorat and The Pleiade; * Follow Nature; Montaigne’s Inter. 
preters; Seme Pamphlets of the French Wars of Religion; 


Note on 
Dorat. 


*.¢ . 

The French Tradition in Education. 
Ramus to Mme Necker de Saussure. By H. C. BARNARD 

v* . ie ‘2 ? 
AL.A. With 8 plates and 2 maps. Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net. 
_“* Mr Barnard gives a succinct account of French education from the 
time of Petrus Ramus to that of Mme Necker de Saussure. Mr 
Barnard is to be complimented alike on his scholarship and on hig 
delightful literary style.”—Education, 


o om * . 
Principia Ethica. py c. r. 
Second impression. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 
“A clever, interesting, and stimulating volume, which anyone 
do well to read who wishes to obtain clear ideas in an important d 
ment of philosophy.”-—-The Literary World, 


MOORE, Liit.D. 





. . r 
The Laws of the Earliest English Kings. 
Edited and translated by I’. L. ATTENBOROUGH, ALA, 
Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

“No difficulty has been shirked or glossed over. . . 
borough gives us nothing superfluous, and he omits noth f 
value or assistance to the student; while his translation is at 
scholarly and readable.”—Tihe Cambridge Review. 








° e . . 
Social Life in the Days of Piers Plowman. 
By D. CHADIVICK. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. Cambridge 
Studies in Medieval Life and Thought. 

“Miss Chadwick has placed all students of mediaeval history, and 
students of English life in the fourteenth century in particular, under 
a real obligation to her... written with much charm and simplicity.” 

The Manchester Gua 


it 





J J 
The Origin of Tyranny. 2, Pp. y. URE, WA. 
ith 46 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 35s net. 

The view that the prevalence of tyranny in the seventh and sixth 
centuries B.c., one of the most momentous periods in the whole of the 
world’s history, was in some way connected with the invention of 
coinage has been occasionally expressed. The author is of opinion that 
the evidence points to conclusions of « more wide-reaching character. 


Tudor Constitutional Decuments. A.D. 


1485-1 603. With an historical commentary. By 
J.R. TANNER, Litt.D. Royal 8vo. 37s 6d net. 

“An admirabie book. ... Only the coarsest sort of Philistine could 
refuse, once he had taken up Dr Tanner’s book, to wander with him 
through the enchanted spaces of the sixteenth century.”—Vhe New 
Statesman, 


The Jacobites and the Union. Being a narra- 
tive of the movements of 1708, 1715, 1719. Edited by 
CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, Litt). With 3 illustra- 
lions and a map. Large Crow 8vo. 10s 6d net 


5 
The Forty-Five. 4 narrative of the last Jacobile 
Rising. Edited by CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, Litt. 
With 8 illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 

In these two books Dr Sanford Terry has constructed out of con- 
temporary materials a full narrative of Jacobite effort at the four 
perieds of its activity—in 1708, 1715, 1719, and 1745. “ Only in the 
language, and from the outlook of those who took part in it or watched 
its unfolding,” he says, “is it possible to recover the romantic 
atmosphere which irradiates the story. With no more than a connect- 
ing word here and there I have let the actors in it tell its incidents im 
their own way, piecing their prose so that it reads as a consecutive 
narrative. I venture to think it the fullest and most vivid account of 
the events it records,” 


C. F. Clay, Manager 
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